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SAVINGS 


ON TYPICAL 


HOME 


INSURANCE 


ENCINO, in Southern Cali- 
fornia’s famed San Fernando 
Valley, is site of the modern 
Rhoda Street Elementary 
School pictured above. Meeting 
the insurance requirements of 
this modern residential suburb is our CTA-sponsored policy for home owners 
and tenants. The 5-in-1 package provides comprehensive protection at savings 
to $79 on $16,000 homes. Tenants save corresponding amounts on house- 
hold goods and personal property. If you now have a standard package policy 
you may save to 20 per cent by switching to this dividend-paying plan! 































IN ENCINO ano many 
CALIFORNIA AREAS 


PACKAGE INSURANCE ON 
HOME OF $16,000 IS: 
$16,000 Fire, etc. — Dwelling 
$6,400 Fire, etc. — Contents 
$1,000 Theft — Home & Away 
$10,000 Personal & 
Professional Liability 
$50 Glass Breakage 
COST 5 policies approx. $210 
CTA package—3 yr... 168 
INITIAL SAVING .... $ 42 
ESTIMATED DIVIDEND . 37 


TOTAL EST. SAVING.$ 79 


















SEE HOW MUCH YOU MAY SAVE!!! No matter when your present policies 
expire or where you live in California, return the reply form at once for details 
and quotations by mail. OR PHONE COLLECT to nearest office: 


Los Angeles — MA 6-1461 Sacramento — HI 4-8323 
San Francisco—EX 7-3500 Fresno— BA 2-8486 















CUT ALONG DOTTED LINE AND MAIL TODAr 
ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ae 


—»> CALIFORNIA CASUALTY INDEMNITY EXCHANGE — TEACHERS PLAN - 417 SOUTH HILL STREET, LOS ANGELES 13 - 550 KEARNY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO! 


Please mail your exact premium and estimated savings for comprehensive protection on my particular property with the new, CTA-sponsort 
HOME INSURANCE PACKAGE policy for owners and tenants. This request does not obligate me to become a policyholder. 












Teacher's Home School 
a - ee ED iececi ie ee icachesumipccseensc ean 
Present 


Spouse’s First 
ita = _ County Name & Initial — 











Mailing Address 


- If all residents are 


Address of Property To Be Insured_ en ______non-smokers, check box [1 


ee ee SS ee 
(If same as mailing address, write “same’) 


If your home is within 5 miles of a fire station and also within 1,000 feet of a fire hydrant, check box [] 














< oe HOME OWNERS (OR BUYERS) COMPLETE THIS SIDE TENANTS (RENTERS OR LESSEES) COMPLETE THIS SIDE "4 

> & Value of Building Date Present Dwelling ' Value of Personal Property 

“ (Am’‘t Ins. ee meager any PN I (Amount of Insurance Desired) $__ = 

- Dwelling in Names of Main ico ie 
city limits? Yes E] No [) Cram ONO a : 





“(if no policy, write “None") 
If you are in a Special Fire 


Private Apart- 
District, please give its name__ nes © Aen: Deiat) at al UR Ne 
Ownership Number of Living Units 
of Dwelling: Fully Owned [] Cal. Vet.() G.I.) FHA() Other () In Building: 1 to4 [)_ (If over 4, show number of units)_ we 





Name of Bank or 


Does the building contain any 
other Mortgagee 


Business Premises (stores, shops, etc.) ? 








Yes—] No[] 
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CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
1705 Murchison Drive, Burlingame, Calif. 


Phone OXford 7-1400 


Editor: J. Wilson McKenney 
Art Director: Norman E. Lubeck 
Advertising Manager: Vivian L. Toewe 


It is a privilege and a responsibility to speak for any 
segment of the teaching profession. There is unlimited 
pride in being a spokesman for the 120,000 California 
teachers who so clearly 
recognize their ethical 
responsibility to the 
child, to the parent, to 
the community, and to 
their own profession. 

At the leaders’ confer- 
ences held in the six Sec- 
tions | have met hun- 
dreds of local association 
leaders who have volun- 
tarily accepted responsi- 
bility for the professional 
advantage of their fellow 
teachers. It is a sign of the maturity of the teaching 
profession that it has discarded the mantle of meekness 
and wills to be a self-determining and frankly responsible 
factor in the advancement of public education and in the 
recognition of the teacher as the guarantor of human 
freedom. Education is the prime force in preserving the 
democratic society in which we live. 

The chartered chapters of CTA are organized under 
capable leadership to effect programs of professional 
advantage to every teacher in California. Their sure 
accomplishments will give entity and character to the 
teacher in the eyes of other organizations and will lift 
the prestige of the teaching profession. 

| urge non-members to avail themselves of the privi- 
lege of being an active agent of the high idealism and 
purpose of the CTA. 


PRESIDENT 
CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
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FOR THE THIRD TIME, CTA Journal, the Associa- 


tion’s official publication, has won a Top Story Award 
at the California State Fair's annual Press-Radio-TV 
competition. At left is a mounted bronze medal, re- 
ceived in September, for the September 1960 issue 
on Teaching Machines. Center is a brass plaque for 
the Great Californian series of 1955-56. At right is the 
silver cup presented as a public service award in 1954 
for the Journal’s publication of articles on teacher re- 
cruitment and school growth. 


COMMISSION appointments approved by the CTA 
board of directors last month include: Mrs. Dolores 
Belew, Stockton, to commission on teacher education; 
Charles Duffy, Oakland city college, to commission on 
higher education; Dr. Oscar Anderson, as interim mem- 
ber of commission on higher education while William 
Mayo of San Francisco city college is on sabbatical 
leave. 


TEAM TEACHING will be practiced effectively at 
Covina Valley’s new elementary school, planned with 
four groups of classrooms arranged in a U shape and 
providing facilities for large and small groups of chil- 
dren. Officials plan to staff the school with three teach- 
ing teams, each composed of six teachers, serving kin- 
dergarten through sixth grade. Each team will have an 
auxiliary teacher and a teacher aide, the latter to han- 
dle clerical tasks. Other expectations include two- 
teacher classrooms, duty-free lunch periods for teach- 
ers, volunteer aides and community resource persons, 
and special programs in certain subjects. 


TOKEN INTEGRATION is slowly being accepted in 
southern states. According to Southern Education Re- 
porting Service, 810 school districts since 1954 have 
been desegregated in 17 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia, 29 districts in eight states opened this fall for 
the first time under integration policies. Six schools are 
integrated in New Orleans, Little Rock has moved from 
high school to junior high school, Dallas and Galveston 
are moving on a grade-a-year basis. Only Alabama, 
Mississippi, and South Carolina remain completely seg- 
regated from kindergarten to college. 
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FRANCHISE LIFE INSURANCE plan for wo yen 




















STUDI 


ation | 
CTA members has been approved by the CTA ! ard on te 
of directors. The plan will be available to those iap- B three 0 
ters where women have not qualified for the ‘ TA. the opt 
Occidental regular group life insurance plan be use F palanc 
they could not meet the 75 per cent enrollment re: ire. | years. < 
ment. A unit will qualify for the franchise plan wien it 9 
enrolls 30 per cent or more of the women CTA :nem- | COM‘ 
bers in a chapter. Monthly premium will be $1.5) and | muniti 
coverage will be comparable to the original Schwdule } ferenc: 
I plan. Details will be available from Dr. Frank Parr, |) accord 
CTA special services executive, at CTA state hiead- | mittee 
quarters in Burlingame, or from a designated Occi- | contati 
dental representative. Youth. 
study ! 
TED KOSTYSHAK, Bay Section field representative | °° 
for the past year, has been employed as assistant ex- } “P ™” 
ecutive for Governmental Relations on the State CTA 
staff, effective December 1. He will work with William LOOK 
Barton in the Sacramento office and eventually will | %4™* 
move his family (wife, one son, one daughter) to live in |” - 
the capitol city. Johnsc 
letics | 
that tl 
HIGHEST PAID public school official is Benjamin C. } Journa 
Willis, superintendent of schools at Chicago. He re- | city di 
cently received a pay raise to $48,500, ranking him in } San Ju 
third place behind President Kennedy ($100,000) and 
New York Governor Nelson Rockefeller ($50,000) as | BERK 
the highest paid public officials. The closest school | Octob 
superintendent is Los Angeles at $38,000. Willis runs = Althor 
a system of 500,000 pupils on an annual budget of $285 | again: 
million. of onl 
only ¢ 
z “ major 
PTB; hi ; a TY ‘Y ates regist 
ht 4 > S: fough 
‘an ~) = : 
( £1. se!) Little 
k mas) ihe ms . won ; 
; ib ( * Na to 1 « 
é Sul turni 
ar. Ss in No 
LOU 
opini 
dismi 
been 
tion « 
rulin 
A SALARY SCHOOL held at the NEA Center in = 
Washington, D. C., in late September included five | ,,; 
Californians. The fourth annual salary consultants | },,...) 
school, a three-day event, was sponsored by the office 
of Professional Development and Welfare of the Na- | GL F 
tional Education Association. Shown at completion of | ©); 
the training (above, left to right) are Newell B. Walters, | py;.}, 
NEA consultant on teacher welfare, one of the six | a¢ y; 
“instructors”; John Gain, Burbank; Jean Philipp, Jr, | re org 
Bakersfield; James Reed, Jr., Los Alamitos; James E. | \,y, 
Sutton, CTA Bay Section staff, Burlingame; and (back | ¢. ot 
row) Donald K. Musser, Ukiah; and Norman Hyatt, J yp. .y 
Utah. The “students” learned some practical ways to 
set up and put into operation salary schedules for rT 
teachers. 
th 
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§sTU DENT LOANS under the National Defense Edu- 
catio: Act are encouraging more college students to 
enter teaching. U. S. Office of Education reports that 
three out of every five student borrowers are taking 
the option of receiving a 10 per cent credit on the loan 
S balance for each year of school teaching up to five 
years, a provision of NDEA. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE by youth in California com- 
'munities will be encouraged by the Governor's con- 
| ference to be held November 13-14 in Long Beach, 
» according to Ron Lambert, chairman of CTA’s com- 
| mittee on Youth Activities and Welfare and CTA repre- 

sentative to the California Council on Children and 

Youth. High school delegates from the entire state will 

study 54 youth service projects. YA&W committees in 

chartered chapters will be asked to assist with follow- 
up in their communities. 


LOOK Magazine will feature the physical fitness pro- 
gram at La Sierra high school, San Juan unified district, 
in its January or February issues, according to Erle 
Johnson, coordinator of physical education and ath- 
letics for the district. Incidentally, Johnson pointed out 
that the feature articles in the October issue of CTA 
Journal implied that La Sierra was in the Sacramento 
city district. La Sierra is one of six high schools in the 
San Juan unfied district, which lies east of Sacramento. 


BERKELEY city schools lost a school bond election 
October 10, the fourth failure in two and a half years. 
Although the unofficial tally showed 18,925 yes votes 
against 10,003 no votes, it produced a favorable balance 
of only 65 per cent. Four times the margin has been 
only one or two per cent below the required two-thirds 
majority for passage. Slightly over 50 per cent of the 
registered voters of the city turned out to end the hard- 
fought opposition campaign. In contrast, fast-growing 
Little Lake city school district of Los Angeles county 
won a tax limit election by the decisive margin of 3% 
to 1 on the same date, with 20 per cent of the voters 
turning out. Little Lake serves 12 elementary schools 
in Norwalk, Santa Fe Springs, and Downey. 


LOUISIANA’S attorney general has modified an earlier 
opinion that a teacher of the state would be subject to 
dismissal if he belonged to the NEA. A warning had 
been issued because of NEA’s midsummer policy posi- 
tion on integration in the schools. But the October 13 
ruling was “The NEA is not by law nor injunction pro- 
hibited from operating in Louisiana and, therefore, a 
member of that group who is a permanent teacher can- 
not be removed as a teacher merely because of mem- 
bership in the group.” 


GLENN S. DUMKE, president of San Francisco State 
College and member of the CTA Commission on 
Hicher Education, was appointed last month to serve 
as vice chancellor for academic affairs of the newly 
reorganized California State College system. Effective 
vember 6, Dr. Dumke expected to resign his presi- 
Cotial office and join Dr. Buell G. Gallagher at the 
nw state headquarters at Exposition Park, Los Ange- 
'-. Dr. Dumke had served on the Master Plan Survey 
m for California. 
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CAMP SEELY, Southern Section’s 2lst annual fall 
leaders’ conference, registered 648 delegates from 193 
different local teacher associations for the three day 
meeting beginning September 22. President Russel 
Hadwiger of Redlands used this symbolism: “Heavy 
fog greeted late comers Friday night, but there was 
bright sunshine Sunday when the conference closed. 
This transition is analogous to our change from hazy 
understanding (of the CTA program) to clear mean- 
ingful perception of our needs and responsibilities.” 


CREDENTIAL fees were increased from $4 to $8 ef- 
fective October 15 for each teaching credential, life 
diploma, or renewal, following state board of education 
ruling of September 8, mandated by the Governor's 
approval of AB 1082, De Lotto. The state department 
of education estimates that teachers will pay $892,000 
in credential fees in 1962-63. CTA opposed fee increase 
until such time as the profession should be represented 
in the licensure procedure. But opposition was with- 
drawn during the fight for SB 624, which would have 
created the commission. Then the Governor vetoed 
SB 624. 


PAULINE CHANDLER, for many years senior secre- 
tary in the CTA Field Service department, was ap- 
pointed October 1 secretary to Jack Rees, associate 
executive secretary. Succeeding her in the Field Serv- 
ice office is Mrs. Nancy Koehler, formerly CJER edi- 
torial assistant in the Research department. 


ELLIS A. JARVIS, superintendent of Los Angeles city 
schools for the past five years, resigned his position as 
head of the second largest school system in the nation, 
effective January 1, 1962. He assumed the position on 
the death of Claude Reeves in 1956, has given his top 
assistants opportunities to act as superintendent during 
his absences from the city. 


ENCOURAGED by the success of last summer's over- 
seas tours for teachers, CTA Central Coast Section will 
sponsor similar trips to South America and Europe next 
summer. Dr. Marc Jantzen, dean of education at Uni- 
versity of the Pacific, will again conduct the group 
through Western Europe and Russia. Dr. Edmund 
Peckham, associate professor of history and political 
science at U of P, will direct the 1962 South America 
program, four credit units on educational travel, be- 
ginning June 28 and continuing through July. Dean 
Ross, Section executive secretary, announced that par- 
ticipation will be limited; he is now receiving reserva- 
tions at his Santa Cruz office. 


SCHOOL PUBLIC RELATIONS awards were pre- 
sented by School Management to a number of California 
schools: Culver City School Bulletin, “an outstanding 
periodical”; Oakland board of education for “outstand- 
ing teacher recruitment brochures”; San Juan unified 
district Your Future and Hayward district’s The Best in 
Teaching Opportunities for special purpose and curricu- 
lum brochures; Palo Alto unified district for budget and 
finance project materials. 





Blanchard Fund Balance 
Held for Activities 


A balance of over $3000 remains in the Hazel Blanchard 
campaign fund for election of the Fresno principal to the 
office of NEA president-elect at NEA convention in Atlantic 
City last July. The committee proposes that the balance be 
applied to necessary participation in the NEA president's 
social responsibilities at the 1962 Denver convention and the 
1963 Detroit convention. 

Chairman Jack Robinson has filed the following account 
of receipts and expenditures: 


Collections 
Local associations (forwarded directly to the 
state office) $ 961.51 
Sections (including Section budget funds and 
local contributions made to Section offices) 
State CTA 


4,454.40 
750.00 


$6,165.91 
Expenditures 
Mailing and express (including shipments to 


Atlantic City) $ 193.16 


Printing (brochures, posters, invitations) 504.08 
Promotion materials (parasols, raisins, map, 
flag-pins, ribbons, photos) 1,193.93 
Reception and refreshments (both CTA cam- 
paign room and Oregon-California re- 
ception) 1,116.39 
Miscellaneous (porters, electrical, flowers, 
mimeographing, transportation) 70.04 
$3,077.60 


Balance for 1962 president's joint reception and 
1963 past-president’s social participation $3,088.31 
Robinson added, “Contrary to occasionally expressed 
‘rumors’ at the Atlantic City convention to the effect that 
CTA was ‘spending a fortune’ to get its candidate elected, 
it may be seen from the account that the sum was modest and 
typical of most state campaigns. It is the opinion of the 
campaign committee that the funds were carefully and 
wisely managed. Once again the committee expresses its 
genuine gratitude to contributing chapters and individual 
workers for their support and effort.” 


PHYSICAL FITNESS training is not available to most Amer- 
ican children, according to statistics from AAHPER, which 
show that only 25 per cent of elementary children have a 
daily one-half hour of exercise, that only 80 per cent of 
junior high students—and 60 per cent of senior high students 
—take physicial education courses. California’s figures will 
be better (as indicated in the feature treatment of October 
CTA Journal), but they fall short of standards proposed in the 
President's physical fitness goals. 
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PLACEMENT INTERVIEWS 
WILL BE MODIFIED 


Candidates for teacher placement service at the CTA ] 
headquarters in Burlingame will not be required to : spear | 


for personal interview after January 1, 1962. Dr. Fra \ W. 
Parr, special services executive, announced the new _ olicy 
this month, made necessary due to reduction of inter wing 
staff. For many years the placement office required hat a 
candidate present himself in person before his name ould 
be placed on an active list for notification of positions .vail- 
able. 

Beginning with the new year, personal interviews with 
candidates will be required only when the placement -oun- 
selor deems such an interview essential and of mutue! ad. 
vantage. In such cases the candidate’s name will be paced 
on the active list only after the interview with the counselor 
has been satisfactorily completed. 

A candidate may, however, request an interview if h 
should need counseling service. 

A personal interview will continue to be required for all 
administration, supervision, school psychologist, and dean- 
ship candidates, as well as for provisionally credentialed 
candidates seeking their first teaching positions. 

Dr. Parr pointed out that when interviews are necessary, 
candidates should write or telephone to schedule appoint 
ments in advance. Monday through Friday office hours will 
be 9:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. The office will be closed Saturday 
except through February, March, April, and May, when 
hours will be 9 a.m. to 12 noon. 


President Signs Limited 
Federal Support Bill 


President Kennedy reluctantly signed a bill October 4 pro- 
viding $900,000,000 in federal support of schools for tw: 
years, representing only a small part of the program he had 
sought. The President termed the bill an “unsound and un- 
economical measure which aids the education of only some 


... The need to improve the standards of education in this 
country will still be before the Congress next year; that nee¢ 
must be met on a basis which, for every dollar spent, goes 
much further to attack our most critical deficiences than the 
measure I am required to approve today.” 


The measure authorizes about half a billion dollars under 
the National Defense Education Act to promote the teach: 
ing of science, mathematics, and foreign languages. About 
$400,000,000 more is authorized for school construction.an¢ 
operating costs in areas with heavy concentrations of federal 
civilian or military personnel. 

Mr. Kennedy’s original request last February was for $2- 
300,000,000 for three years for grants to the state for schoo! 
construction and teachers’ salaries and $2,800,000,000 jo: 
five years for loans to colleges to be used for academic ccn- 
struction. 
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— c Quality and Cost in Education 

RTHUR F. COREY 

S with Pe Sennittes: Maviinine HE INESCAPABLE connection between adequate school 
| ae finance and the professionalization of teaching is now dra- 
ns matically evident. In one large California school district nearly 
ae 2700 more pupils are being taught this year by 67 fewer teach- 


ers than last year. While everyone talks of quality in education, 
ce’ a giant economic squeeze is developing which, if unchecked, 
will make quality teaching impossible. 


prs There has been too much irresponsible talk about class size. 

atialed People who should know better have consistently failed in their 
ridiculous attempts to prove that class size doesn’t matter. Dis- 

essary, cipline problems are inherent in large classes and remedial in- 

nie struction becomes necessary to accomplish what could have 

che been done originally had the classes been small enough. 

on Teachers who attempt to teach large classes—with additional 
burdens of non-professional, clerical, and custodial chores—be- 
come so frustrated that they are often faced with the choice 
of either quitting in disgust or adjusting to impossible conditions 
and becoming habituated to failure. 

Spending more money will not of itself bring improved qual- 

4 pro- ity in the schools, but any real improvement in quality will be 

ir “ae hard to achieve without increased cost. 

1e€ Nac 

ad un- California class size is exceeded only by Hawaii, Alabama, 

—_— Arkansas, and Mississippi. The average teacher in New York 

in this faces six fewer pupils than does a California teacher. To reduce 

aor the average class size in all California public schools by six 

a pupils would cost at least $100,000,000 a year. Professional 
teachers must have working conditions which make quality edu- 

under cation possible; they can achieve optimum results only when 

teach- class load is reasonable. The professionalization of teaching lit- 

About erally waits on school finance in California. 

n.anc 

ederal . 

or $2, C7 _ 

schoo! 

)0 for 
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What should be done about 


SALARIES? 


Fourth season of CTA 
Consulting Groups will 
have opportunities to 
discuss policies 
regarding pocketbooks. 




























CONSULTING GROUPS, 1961-62 


Presidents of local chartered associa- 
tions have been informed of preliminary 
plans for the CTA Consulting Group pro- 
gram scheduled December through 
February. They have been asked to ap- 
point a leader or leaders and to advise 
CTA headquarters so that discussion 
guides and leadership manuals can be 
delivered at the appropriate time to the 
proper persons. 

Dr. Kenneth R. Brown, CTA Profes- 
sional Services Executive, author of the 
article on this page, is supervising the 
staff work on the program, as he has done 
for the past three years. 

Dr. John Bright, Acting Research Ex- 
ecutive, has prepared a discussion outline 
on Teacher Salaries, which will be dis- 
tributed to participants in pamphlet 
form. He will also write an article on the 
subject to be published in next month’s 
(December) CTA Journal. 

William Kingsley, CTA Field Service 
representative, has met consulting group 
leaders at all Section Leadership Train- 
ing Conferences this season for instruc- 
tion in group dynamics. 

For further information or materials 
on the current program, members are 
requested to contact Dr. Brown at the 
Burlingame office. 









VER THREE HUNDRED volunteer discussion circles 
will this year take the pulse of the CTA on the bread 

and butter issue of professional salary policy. This fourth 
season of the current consulting group program is the first 
one of the series to delve deeply into an issue that is com- 
monly regarded as purely a teacher welfare matter. It will 
be one of the purposes of the consulting groups to break 
through this boundary layer into the foundation strata that 
relate salaries to professional objectives and to the welfare 
of schools and students no less than to that of teachers. 

















GUIDE TO BE REWRITTEN 


Two years ago the Salary Committee of the CTA State 
Council put itself to the task of rewriting Paywindows for the 
Profession, the guidebook for chapter salary committees. 
Little time was lost in discovering that it is a nearly frustrat- 
ing task to interpret and to recommend procedure in a pro- 
fessional area when there may be doubt on the currency of 
the basic policy document. Salary Policy, the adopted policy 
statement of the State Council, is now eight years old, and 
scattered amendments have been minor. Large scale changes 
among the levels of education have taken place; a new sys- 
tem of licensure is now law; increased concerns over ex- 
tended school days and years have been widely expressed; 
and school financing has become more complex rather than 
less. Is Salary Policy in its present text still the consensus of 
the teaching profession? 

The Salary Committee wondered whether or not the con- 
sulting groups might not be used to sound out the profession. 
It discussed the idea with the Panel on Evaluation of Pro- 
gram and Services, the parent agency of the consulting 
group program. The Panel concurred in the suggestion that 
it was time to restudy Salary Policy, giving the Salary Com- 
mittee the green light on announcing the topic, preparing 
discussion guides, and planning for staff use. 































ORIGIN OF GROUPS 


Now above, you have been introduced to the characters 
of the consulting group drama. The plot? Actually it is a 
fairly old one, and the author’s name strikes a familiar ring, 
too. In the January, 1939, edition of Sierra Educational News 
ran the following: 


The most important problem facing any profession is the or- 
ganization of its membership for the continuing readjustment of 
its functions, techniques and structure. The teaching profession 
is seeking answers to two questions. 

First, how can we increase the competency of the group to 
consider and react to critical professional issues, and second, how 
can the machinery be set up to organize and unify these reactions 
into state and national plans and policies? 

California Teachers Association contemplates the early appoint- 
ment of a representative policy and planning commission and is 
therefore now instituting a program of professional study and dis- 
cussion for its members. 
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The writer of the article was Arthur F. Corey, newly ap- 
pointed public relations director for CTA, who had been 
further charged with being State Director of Study Groups. 
The State Council of April, 1939, created the California 
Educational Policies and Plans Committee, selecting Dr. 
John Sexson to be its first chairman. Trial runs of local dis- 
cussion groups were made in the spring months, but the 
official designation “consulting groups” was attached when 
they formally began coordinating their efforts with the Sex- 
son committee during 1939-40. Thus began the first cycle of 
consulting groups maintained by CTA. The September, 1940, 
issue of the journal contained the following observation: 
In the program last year about 125 groups systematically re- 
ported their activities. These reports represent one of the most 
adequate samplings of professional thinking ever achieved in our 
state. It is hoped that even more groups will use the report forms 
provided this year to the end that, in summation, the program on 
Economic Welfare will represent a true mobilization and organ- 
ization of the thinking of the profession in California. 
The program of meetings came to an end in the fall of 1942 
because of gasoline rationing, but the Serra Educational News 
for the three-years’ run is rich in references to the project. 


GROUPS NOW BEING FORMED 

Today’s Panel on Evaluation of Program and Services 
(PEPS) is the counterpart of the Sexson committee. Its con- 
sulting group program is a renewal of the 1939-42 series. 
This year’s study on salary policy is a re-examination of a 
vital issue on economic welfare. If you say, “This is where 
I came in before,” then you are wrong on two counts. This is 
1961, and “times have changed.” Second, the odds are 
enormous that you were not a participant in 1940. How 
negligent you might be to pass up this new opportunity, for 
this is the way a professional association program is built: 
by active and genuine participation of the membership. 

Virtually every CTA chapter can have a consulting group. 
Large chapters can have many. A few, farsighted chapters 
have made the consulting group project a regular and official 
part of their chapter bylaws or constitution. Consulting 
group leaders are now being briefed at leadership training 
conferences and field workshops. All CTA members inter- 
ested should inquire of their chapter presidents to see how 
to join or form a group. Groups are open to all members of 
the profession and will be more effective if they are a good 
c: \ss-section of education careers. 
So what were the outcomes of the past three seasons? 
me of the results will not make a strong appearance for 
eral years, the sleeper or time-bomb types. Other con- 
quences can already be counted upon. 

1958-59 TEACHER EDUCATION 


The 1958-59 topic brought groups together to obtain a pro- 
‘sional consensus on such questions as five years of college 
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preparation for all teachers, content areas of the teacher 
education curriculum, bridging the gap between pre-service 
and in-service experience, interstate recognition of creden- 
tials, and abolition of provisional credentials. There was not 
unanimous opinion on any of these matters, but a majority of 
affirmative responses in each of the problem areas supported 
the recommendation to the State Council, in April, by the 
Teacher Education Commission and Committee, for a policy 
statement on the licensure of teachers. This statement was 
the platform for the credential revision legislation sought by 
CTA in the 1961 Legislature. 

Better than 70 per cent of the groups urged stronger lo- 
cally developed in-service growth opportunities for experi- 
enced teachers, believed that reciprocity between states on 
teaching credentials should be sought, and that CTA should 
continue to press for removal of the provisional credential. 
More than 80 per cent of the groups desired that beginning 
teachers be given in their professional preparation an in- 
creased understanding of professional obligations, and that 
greater efforts be made to bring pre-service preparation and 
initial teaching closer together. 

These conclusions have provided targets for the past and 
immediate plans of the Commission and Committee. Mem- 
bers will be actively interested in the developing plans for 
revision in teacher education, and can bring to bear the 
judgments of the consulting groups. 


1959-60 PUBLIC RELATIONS 

In 1959-60 the public relations “posture” of the teaching 
profession was explored; group discussions were planned 
around the concept of “images of the profession.” Summaries 
of the reports have supplied the CTA Public Relations de- 
partment with long range guidance on such problem situa- 
tions as the public’s belief about the basic professional na- 
ture of teaching, its concern with the service year of teachers, 
its interest in teacher preparation, its response to teacher 
welfare needs, its reaction to teacher organization, and its 
recognition of teacher dedication. The responses were classi- 
fiable into positive and negative images, those which CTA 
would wish to promote or encourage and those which CTA 
must try to remove or at least diminish. 

The common concept that “teaching is a part-time profes- 
sion” was one which concerned most groups, even though 
discussants could not agree on a program to change this im- 
pression of teaching. Now the CTA Research department 
has in progress a special study to gain greater understanding 
of what kind of extended year activities would be regarded 
favorably by teachers, and under what circumstances. The 
study was proposed and sponsored by the Public Relations 
Advisory Panel, which had conferred with PEPS originally 
on the discussion topic. 








Nearly all groups agreed that a major activity of the CTA 
public relations effort should be assisting local associations 
to improve the community relations interests and compe- 
tences of their members. Members of the Public Relations 
Advisory Panel, drawing upon their experiences with Stand- 
ard Oil and Bank of America employees, have contributed 
valuable ideas to the CTA staff for the development of public 
relations skills among teachers. These ideas are being in- 
corporated in CTA leadership training activities. 

Consulting group responses made it clear that “Freeways 
to Friendships,” the 12-year-old CTA public relations hand- 
book, is no longer meeting the needs of chapter committees. 
A new, completely different type of handbook is being pre- 
pared by the department, stressing program planning and 
public relations projects for professional organizations 
rather than school interpretation. 


1960-61 ETHICAL STANDARDS 

The professional area of ethical standards was last year’s 
consulting group topic. The codes of ethics of both CTA and 
NEA were reviewed, especially for the possible recom- 
mendation that the teaching profession should devise a 
single national code. Other problem questions raised for 
discussion were the ethical position of teachers and admin- 
istrators in offering or accepting assignments for which insuf- 
ficent professional preparation can be documented, actual 
status of a code of ethics (to be merely a guide to professional 
behavior, or to be a legally binding document for judging 
professional conduct), enforcement machinery of a code of 
ethics, and responsibility of professional associations for 
membership conduct. The 1960-61 topic was of particular 
interest to the CTA Personnel Standards Commission. 

It is too soon to report a varied program of activities re- 


resulting from the 1961 consulting group findings. How: ver, 
responses indicated widespread interest in the idea o! de. 
veloping a single national code of ethics for the teaching ro. 
fession, with three-fourths of the groups reporting ge: »ral 
consensus on the suggestion. There was even some: hat 
greater consensus on the accompanying idea that su h a 
code apply to all positions in the profession, includin: ad- 
ministrative and special services. Neither the CTA nor *.EA 
codes in their present form were thought to be accept ble 
for the purpose. This conclusion suggests new work for (‘TA 
staff. 

Strong convictions appeared on the question of the et hics 
of mis-assignment, with over three-fourths of the groups be- 
lieving that such conduct should be clearly labeled unpro- 
fessional. With regard to the CTA program of code enforce- 
ment, opinions were more nearly evenly divided as to 
whether it is adequate and should be recommended as a 
plan for national use. These responses suggest much to be 
done on publicizing or restudying the plan. Of all the issues 
offered for reaction, strongest response was to the effect that 
mere membership in teachers’ associations should not guar- 
antee each member complete support of the association re- 
gardless of his conduct. It is certain that teachers typified 
by those participating in the consulting groups do not seek 
to use their association as a defense against censure for un- 
professional behavior. It is clear that the CTA task is to 
design a program of services for teachers which will give this 
sense of responsibility its greatest chance of fulfillment. 

The above, in broad strokes, is what has come of the con- 
sulting group project. The fourth round of consulting groups 
is under way. If you want to be a genuine, constructive 
planner, be a consulting grouper. we 
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15-17—State Curriculum Commission; 


17-18—Commission on Teacher Educa- 


17-18—CESAA Southern Section; River- 


CTA - 


CALIFORNIA ASSN. FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
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—Committees: Financing Public 
Education, Legislative, Interna- 18- 
tional Relations, Moral and Spir- 
itual Values; Burlingame 


—Central Coast Section Council; 


ame 
Salinas " 


18- —Advisory Panel on Evaluation of 
Program and Services; Burlin- 


Hotel Claremont, Berkeley game 


—Southern Section New Teachers 
conference; Los Angeles 


tion; Burlingame 


side 
17-18-19—California Mathematics Asilomar 
Council Conference; Asilomar 27- 





Pres.: Mrs. Madge B. Martin, 700 East 24th St., Oakland 
Corr. Sec.: Mrs. Anne M. Jones, 1602 Oregon St., Berkeley 


CALIFORNIA ASSN. FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION 


Pres.: Dr. John M. Cooper, University of Southern California, Los Angeles 
Exec. Sec.: Edwin J. Staley, Room 206, 1705 Murchison Dr., Burlingame 


CALIFORNIA ASSN. OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


Pres.: Theron L. McCuen, 2000 - 24th St., Bakersfield 
Exec. Sec.: James H. Corson, 1705 Murchison Dr., Burlingame 


CALIFORNIA ASSN. OF SECONDARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


Pres.: Donovan F. Cartwright, Tulare Union High School District, Tulare 
Exec. Sec.: William N. McGowan, Room 208, 1705 Murchison Dr., Burlingame 


CALIFORNIA ASSN. FOR SUPERVISION AND CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


Pres.: Dr. Sybil Richardson, San Fernando Valley State College, Northridge 
Admin. Sec.: Diane K. Winokur, Room 207, 1705 Murchison Dr., Burlingame 


CALIFORNIA BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSN. 


Pres.: John Linn, San Francisco State College, 1600 Holloway Ave., San Francisco 
Sec.: William Anderson, Anacapa Junior High School, Ventura 


CALIFORNIA COUNCIL FOR ADULT EDUCATION 


Pres.: C. Les Pollard, Modesto Junior College, Modesto 
Sec.-Treas.: Margaret Bemiller, 601 N. Garfield Ave., Alhambra 


“ALIFORNIA ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS ASSN. 


Pres.: Oden W. Hansen, 1585 J St., Arcata 
Exec. Sec.: Dan T. Dawson, Room 205, 1705 Murchison Dr., Burlingame 


\LIFORNIA HOME ECONOMICS ASSN. 


Pres.: Elsie Crail Richardson, 652 Miller Dr., Davis 


Sec.: Esther Scofield, State Dept. of Education, Room 405, 721 Capitol Ave., 


Sacramento 


—CAHPER North District confer- 2- 
ence; Sacramento 


18- —Retirement Committee; Burlin- 2- 
4- 7—CASA state conference; San 


22-25—National Council for the Social 7- 
Studies; Chicago 


23-25—National Council of Teachers of T- 
English; Philadelphia 

24-26—Pacific Arts Assoc., No. Cali- 
fornia Section fall conference; _]6- 


—Section Secretaries; Burlingame 


AFFILIATED 











OF COMING EVENTS 





NOVEMBER —California Education Club con. PRCEKMBER 
5-11—American Education Week ference, Northern Section; Sacra- | 1- —Educational Policy Commission; 
mento Burlingame 


—School Library Assoc. of Califor- 
nia, Northern Section; San Jose 


—Bay Section Council; Berkeley 


Francisco 


Angeles 


—Higher Education Commission; 
Los Angeles 


8- 9—State Council; Los Angeles 


16- —Northern Section Board of Di- 
rectors; Sacramento 





ASSOCIATIONS 


CALIFORNIA INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION ASSN. 
Pres.: Ernest L. Montiel, Education Center, Park and El Cajon Bivd., San Diego 3 
Sec.: Lee D. Bodkin, 120 Haviland Hall, UC, Berkeley 4 


CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSN. | 
Pres.: Joseph P. Cosand, Santa Barbara City College, Santa Barbara 
Exec. Sec.: Henry T. Tyler, 1329 Fordham Ave., Modesto 


CALIFORNIA RETIRED TEACHERS ASSN. 
Pres.: E. Louise Jolly, 6347 Pentz Rd., Paradise 
Rec. Sec.: Edith M. Hitchcock, 4527 Blackthorne Ave., Long Beach 


CALIFORNIA SCHOLARSHIP FEDERATION 
Pres.: Norman G. Arnt, Leuzinger High School, Box 337, Lawndale 
Sec.: Mrs. Llewellyn Guenther, Dinuba Joint Union High School, Dinuba 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL NURSES ORGANIZATION 
Pres.: Mrs. Ruth Cojerean, 515 So. Montebello Blvd., Montebello 
Cor. Sec.: Mrs. Betty Miller, 112 East Third Ave., La Habra 


SCHOOL LIBRARY ASSN. OF CALIFORNIA 
Pres.: Geraldine Ferring, San Francisco Unified Schools, 135 Van Ness Ave., 
San Francisco 2 
Sec.: Alice McMahon, Napa Senior High School, Jefferson and Lincoln Sts., Napa 


CTA ASSOCIATES 


CALIFORNIA AGRICULTURAL TEACHERS ASSN. 
Pres.: Roland Wentzel, Fortuna Union High School, Fortuna 
Sec.: Jerry Davis, Nevada Union High School, Grass Valley 


CALIFORNIA ASSN. OF ADULT EDUCATION ADMINISTRATORS 
Pres.: Dalton — San Francisco Unified Schools, 135 Van Ness Ave., San 
Francisco 


CALIFORNIA ASSN. OF SUPV. OF CHILD WELFARE AND ATTENDANCE 


Pres.: Walter T. Caldwell, P. 0. Box 1697, Modesto 
Sec.: John L. Oakes, Courthouse, Ukiah 
















6- 9—California School Boards Assoc. 
state conference; San Francisco 


—NEA Relations Commission; Los 


—Board of Directors; Burlingame 





















BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


MRS. SARAH CARTER, President (high school teacher), 
1615 P Street, Eureka (1962) 


JACK ROBINSON, Vice President (unified district supt.), 
15110 So. California Ave., Paramount (1962) 


FRED J. CLARK (junior college teacher), 2219 Sheridan 
Way, Stockton 7 (1964) 


NORMAN HASS (junior high school teacher), 1608 Silver- 
lake Bivd., Los Angeles (1963) 


CHARLES C. HERBST (high school teacher), 10328 Wilkins 
Ave., Los Angeles (1964) 


BEN W. KELLNER (high school teacher), 2305 Pacific 
Street, Bakersfield (1964) 


JOHN H. PALMER (city superintendent), 629 Rideout Way, 
Marysville (1962) 


MRS. MARY S. RHODES (high school teacher), 2000 Fixlini 
Street, San Luis Obispo (1963) 


JUDSON TAYLOR (high school principal), 444 Hillview 
Drive, Fremont (1963) 


SECTIONS 


BAY 

IRENE CAMPBELL, President—77 Maple Wy, San Carlos 
HUGH PAGE, Executive Secretary—1845 Magnolia 
Avenue, Burlingame; Phone OXford 7-5356 

CENTRAL 


JOHN R. KING, President—1625 Los Robles Drive, 
Bakersfield 
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DEAN W. ROSS, Executive Secretary—1244 Bay 
Street, Santa Cruz; Phone GArden 6-4520 
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Arcata 
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3-0568 

NORTHERN 
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Chico 


F. McELWAIN HOWARD, Executive Secretary— 
4144 Winding Way, Sacramento 21; Phone !Vanhoe 
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SOUTHERN 

RUSSEL HADWIGER, President—810 Cajon St., Redlands 


LIONEL De SILVA, Executive Secretary—1125 
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STUDENT CTA 
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ANNE SPIELER, Secretary—Pennafort Hall, Dominican 
College, San Rafael 
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DIRECTORY 


OF OFFICERS 


NEA DIRECTORS 


MELVIN KELLER, Elementary Principal—\2 Easi 
Alpine, Stockton (1963) 


JACK ROBINSON, Unified Superintendent—15110 
So. California Ave., Paramount (1963) 


MYRTLE M. FLOWERS, Elementary Teacher—10538 
Flora Vista, Bellflower (1963) 


MRS. FREDA WALKER, Elementary Teacher— 
Hamilton City (1964) 


HAZEL BLANCHARD, NEA president-elect—820 
McKinley, Fresno 


NEA REPRESENTATIVE, WEST COAST: Arnold W. Wolpert, 
Room 204, 1705 Murchison Drive, Burlingame 


NEA LEGISLATIVE CONSULTANT: Roy Archibald, Room 204, 
1705 Murchison Drive, Burlingame 


PLACEMENT 


FRANK W. PARR, Special Services Executive— 
1705 Murchison Drive, Burlingame; Phone OXford 7-1400 


RICHARD HALEY, Director of Personnel Services, 
CTA Southern Section Office—1125 West 6th Street, Los 
Angeles 17; Phone HUntley 2-5660 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
DEPARTMENT 


BAY 


VIVIAN BEA SCOGGINS, President—3461 Laguna Ave., 
Oakland; MRS. HELEN HAWK, Secretary—6 Elliott 
Dr., Pleasant Hill 


CENTRAL 
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Fresno 3; MERLE SHAEFFER, Secretary—P.0. Box 33, 
Mariposa 


CENTRAL COAST 
CECIL THOMPSON, President—1174 Tyler St., Salinas; 
CARL LONG, Sec.-Treas.—490 Carol Dr., Salinas 
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MARIANNE DONLEY, President—10 Perch St.-King Solo- 
mon, Eureka; KAYE HUMPHREY, Sec.-7'reas.—5104 
Patrick Creek Dr., Arcata 


NORTHERN 

MRS. FERN JENSEN, President—P.0. Box 62, Chester; 
MRS. VERA CLARK, Secretary—1184 Richland Rd., 
Yuba City 

SOUTHERN 


DELLA GREGORY, President—27563 Longhill Dr., Palos 
Verdes Estates; ADRIAN BAL, Secretary—4612 Las- 
heart Dr., La Canada 
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_ THE possible exception of 
euthanasia, I can think of no bet- 
ter cure for educational writer “Af- 
ghanistanism” than the preparation of a 
regular picture page on school activi- 
ties. 

To fall back on what seemed an only 
moderately over-used statement a few 
months ago—education is big news to- 
day. Unfortunately, therein lies the rub 
for the parent, teacher and general 
reader—but most of all the school 
reporter himself. It’s so much fun 
speculating on future implications of 
California’s Master Plan for Higher 
Education that school trustee questions 
on curriculum can appear dull and 
meaningless. And the plodding chore of 
training 30 squirming youngsters to 
read seems insignificant viewed in the 
rosy glow of tomorrow's teaching ma- 
chines. 

But tomorrow is the operative word 
here. It’s what’s going on in the class- 
room today that is important. Not next 
year when special programs for dis- 
turbed children are underway . . . nor 
10 years from now when the Federal 
aid debate has been thrashed out and 
Admiral Rickover is in complete agree- 
ment with Dr. Conant . . . nor even that 
great millenium when there’s no teacher 
shortage and everybody’s happy with 
the merit pay solution. 

Much as we may enjoy discussing the 
greater issues and future problems (and 
important as they are) we can’t afford to 
forget that today’s school is our primary 
concern. 

Which brings us to the “Our Schools” 
page in the Sunday Tribune. While it 
serves diverse purposes, I believe its 
main value has been reporting and in- 
‘-rpreting the everyday, bread-and-but- 

r school program to the reader. 

With a minimum of words and a few 

irefully selected pictures, we attempt 

show an activity going on in the Oak- 
ind system. This ranges from the 

acher who puts in outside hours as a 

isc jockey to an “early bird” class in 
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| help the 
reader to be 
there, too 





By Bill Livingston 
Oakland Tribune Education Editor 


physics—from the usually routine but 
always important job of the security 
patrol to the exciting Roman banquet 
(with togas) put on by a Latin club. 

It can cover a new approach to arith- 
metic or remind us that the old courses 
in flag appreciation and history are not 
dead. The experimental and the proven, 
the controversial and the accepted all 
have their place if they are actually part 
of the school operation. 

This factual stress has been a key- 
stone of the page since it was started in 


1957. All concerned agree activities 
must be portrayed as they happen. 
There has been no attempt to pose spe- 
cial photos for the sake of the story or 
to treat a routine program as the great- 
est thing since the eraser. What does 
appear, however, can be seen by the 
visitor himself. In the long run, I be- 
lieve, this gives the page more vitality 
and meaning than the faked, flashy, but 
often inaccurate approach. 

A second component is flexibility. 
During the three years I’ve helped 
work on the page we’ve made many 
alterations. Basic makeup has been 
changed several times. For a while, out- 
standing students were spotlighted with 
a one-column picture and short writeup. 
Sometimes we've used one large picture 
to illustrate the entire article, and other 
times all the written text has been 
omitted. Last year we even went off the 
weekly schedule when we found our- 
selves in danger of repeating stories that 
had appeared before. 

Despite these changes, the page re- 
mains a cooperative venture. School 
Publications Director Wayne Flinn and 
I get together in late summer to go over 
a rough schedule. This includes cover- 
age of holidays, special events and 
regularly scheduled activities. Then we 
refine planning so the exact photos 
needed for the first few weeks are set. 

In most cases the school photographer 
takes the pictures, but in some instances 
Tribune cameramen are used. I’m given 
the photos, plus the basic information 
on the subject. 

After writing the article, I turn every- 
thing over to the editor of the Sunday 
section which carries the “Our Schools” 
page. Through the year, planning on fu- 
ture articles continues. New ideas are 
added and unworkable ones tossed out. 
In the process, all of us get a better 
understanding of the needs and prob- 
lems of others. 

Working on the page has given me 
good leads on other stories. It has 
brought contacts with persons I'd prob- 
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ably never meet otherwise. It has 
opened my eyes to the many skills and 
tasks of a large school system. 

But most important of all, it has 
served as a “you are there” experience. 
When it comes to getting into the class- 
room, this education reporter often 
finds himself as remiss as the parents he 
is constantly lecturing. If I can’t find 
time to make the visits, at least I can 
maintain spiritual contact through the 
picture page—and help our readers to 
be there, too. a 


HEALTH 


The California Medical Association's 
state headquarters at San Francisco has 
prepared a series of “Health Tips,” es- 
pecially written for teachers. Brief and 
timely items will be published from time 
to time in this section in cooperation 
with the CT A-CMA joint committee on 
health. 


Mr. J. D. writes: “I am a white-collar 
worker 45 years old. I play tennis on 
weekends and enjoy it but my wife says 
it may be too strenuous. Can it hurt 
my heart? Will this exercise keep me 
healthy?” 

Answer: If you are able to play your 
usual game without too much strain or 
discomfort we don't think it will hurt 
your heart. Actually, your heart will 
benefit from the exercise. The type of 
heart attack that you and your wife 
hear so much about is almost never 
caused by physical exertion. Heavy 
meals and emotional stress are much 
more likely to cause trouble. Statistics 
show that most of these attacks start 
while people are sitting or lying down 
and are much more common in those 
who get little exercise. 

Your tennis is probably protecting 
your heart. But we do have a sugges- 
tion or two which will increase this 
protection and improve your health gen- 
erally. Your body handles exertion best 
when it is kept in good condition by 
constant exercise. If you want to engage 
in strenuous activities such as singles 
tennis over the weekend, you ought to 
have some sort of toning-up exercise 
during the week. The five or six days of 
stressful modern living between games 
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Nine years of a wide variety of news- 
paper experience—from sports, general 
reporting, photography and even a two- 
day stint as society editor—preceded Bill 
Livingston's appointment three years ago 
as education editor of The Oakland 
Tribune. 

Bill tackled his new job in education 
with enthusiasm and won the Joseph R. 
Knowland Award for education report- 
ing and for a series of articles on child 
safety during his first year on The Trib- 
une. A regular Sunday education picture 
page he directs for The Tribune was 
awarded two John Swett Awards and an 





may be doing you more harm than the 
tennis is good. You may be asking your 
heart to shift gears too abruptly when 
you step out onto the court. 

Here is what we suggest. Give some 
attention to your muscles every day, as 
regularly as dental hygiene. This can 
be done with dumb-bells, bar-bells, 
springs, pulleys or what-have-you. Or 
you can use the weight of your own 
body as resistance in push-ups and sit- 
ups. First thing in the morning is prob- 
ably best. Include this in your daily 
plan even if it means getting up earlier. 
Whatever program you choose, be sure 
it makes you sweat and even hurt a lit- 
tle. Then, walk briskly whenever you 
can. Not the nervous rush from one 
meeting to an appointment you're al- 
ready late for. But the well-planned 
walk of a determined man moving from 
one point to the next. 

We approve of your tennis, especially 
as part of a daily fitness program. 


MAGAZINES OVERSEAS 


Reader response to the article 
“Wake Up or Blow Up” on page 
17 of the September CTA Journal 
was generous and complimentary, 
according to Author Katherine 
Beatie. Answering requests for 
specific information on agencies 
which handle magazines and 
books for shipment to foreign 
lands, she has suggested that 
teachers may write for full infor- 
mation from: 

Darin Book Aid Plan, 1926 Post 
Road, Darin, Connecticut. 

Magazines for Friendship, Inc. 
(Asia), Box 3196, Los Angeles 28. 

Magazines for Friendship, Occi- 
dental College, Los Angeles 41. 


NEA honorable mention. 
When Bill first came to Californi in 
1949 he joined the staff of the Peni: ila 


Citizen in Redwood City. This bap sm 
in journalism was followed by posii ons 
on The Redding Record-Searchlight, "he 
Monterey Peninsula-Herald, The B: ke. 
ley Daily Gazette and The Richmonc In- 
dependent. 

Educated in Montana and Washin_ ton 
public schools, Bill joined the U.S. Air 
Force in 1942 and eventually served 15 a 
B-25 pilot in Italy. Following the war, he 
enrolled at the University of Washing. 
ton, where he majored in journalism. 
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USE OF UNICEF CARDS 
URGED BY COMMITTEE 


CTA State Council’s committee on In- 
ternational Relations has asked the Jout- 
nal to publish, as a part of its current 
series, an appeal for the use of UNICEF 
Greeting Cards. The brief article below is 
a condensation of material submitted by 
the U. S. committee for UNICEF. 


Each year a new promise of health 
and hope is brought to millions of the 
world’s sick and hungry children by 
people who buy the very special kind 
of greeting cards offered by UNICEF 
—the United Nations Children’s Fund. 
UNICEF cards, with their universal ap- 
peal, are used wherever in the world 
greetings are exchanged, be it Christ- 
mas and New Year in the Christian 
world, Chanukah in Israel, or the Fes- 
tival of Divali in India. 

For more than 10 years, UNICEF 
Greeting Cards have been enthusiastic- 
ally received in the United States. They 
are now sold in more than 90 countries 
not only because they are artistic, but 
also because they give the senders the 
satisfaction of knowing that they are 
helping to support the lifegiving work 
of the United Nations Children’s Fund. 
Last year, more than 17,500,000 
UNICEF cards were sold around the 
world, providing sufficient proceeds to 
equip 20,000 small maternal and child 
health centers. 

With the proceeds from a single box 
of cards, UNICEF can provide the 
vaccine to protect 50 children against 
tuberculosis, or supply eight hungry 
children with a daily glass of milk for 
a month. The proceeds from as few as 
two boxes can provide the penicillin to 
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The New Licensing Law 


N OST HOTLY CONTESTED edu- 

cational issue in the 1961 Califor- 
nia legislature concerned the restruc- 
turing of the teacher credential system. 
The professional position held by the 
California Teachers Association was 
sidetracked and Senate Bill 57 (becom- 
ing “Licensing of Certificated Person- 
nel Law of 1961,” Article 1.5, Sections 
13187 to 13197.7 of the Education Code) 
was signed by the Governor June 24, to 
become operative July 1, 1963. 

The new law does not parallel CTA 
policy as represented by five years of 
study led by the Teacher Education 
committee of the State Council of Ed- 
ucation. The committee has not modi- 
fied its long-standing position on cre- 
dentialing. CTA will measure imple- 
mentation of the new law in terms of 
present Association policy. 

Dr. Charles E. Hamilton, CTA 
Teacher Education Executive and staff 
officer of the commission and commit- 
tee, produced last month a 10-page 
analysis of the new credential law. On 
request, the statement is available to 
any CTA member. 

From the analysis the Journal has ex- 
tracted two of the 12 questions an- 
swered by Dr. Hamilton. For further 
amplification, readers are referred to the 
full analysis, to the nine-page law itself, 
to the record of legislative hearings on 
the subject, and to the voluminous pub- 
lication series in the Journal from 1957 
to the present. 


What new credentials will be pro- 
vided by the 1961 statute? 
After July 1, 1963, the State Board of 

Education may issue only the following 

five types of credentials: (a) A standard 

teaching credential with specializations 
in elementary teaching, secondary 

teaching, or junior college teaching. (b) 

A standard designated subjects teaching 

credential. (c). A standard designated 

services credential. (d) A standard su- 
pervision credential. (e) A standard ad- 
ministration credential. 

These five credential titles, when 
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compared with the present list of gen- 
eral and special credentials, might indi- 
cate considerable reduction in the num- 
ber of credential types. However, other 
provisions of the statute have the effect 
of creating the equivalent of many new 
types of special credentials. Legal re- 
strictions on assignment of secondary 
teachers to major/minor areas and jun- 
ior college teachers to major areas will 
create a vast new addition to the list of 
special credentials. Nearly all subject 
matter areas in secondary and junior 
college will require teaching personnel 
with specific legally endorsed creden- 
tials for that subject matter. The stand- 
ard teaching credential and the desig- 
nated subjects teaching credential will 
only be general titles for the “special 
credentials” which will come into exist- 
ence under the new statute. 

For two additional credentials, stand- 
ard designated services credential and 
standard supervision credential, several 
specializations will further increase the 
actual number of credential types. Six 
specializations may be expected to ap- 
pear on the designated services creden- 
tial. The supervision credential may 
also provide a variety of legally en- 
forced specializations. Thus the ulti- 
mate total of types of legal licenses for 
educators in California will assume new 
dimensions in number and complexity. 
Recommendations of the profession 
aimed at a more efficient and less com- 
plex system of licensure have not been 
incorporated in the new structure. 


What evaluation can be made of 
the differences between provi- 
sions of the new law and the 
present structure? 

In spite of much discussion and pub- 
licity to the contrary, there are not ex- 
tensive differences between the present 
system and the proposed new system. 
Many points of comparison must await 
State Board of Education action imple- 
menting the new structure. However, 
the following differences can be as- 
sumed at present: 


Credential system 
resulting from SB 57 will 
be subject of continuing 

study by CTA governing 
body. 


Preparation of elementary teachers 
will have added a required fifth year of 
preparation to be completed within five 
years after beginning teaching. In effect 
it mandates “inservice growth” which 
was already an established pattern for 
elementary teachers. The new require- 
ment cannot be considered a significant 
advancement of standards for prepara- 
tion of elementary teachers. 

Preparation of secondary teachers is 
advanced to the extent that all except 
trade and industrial teachers will be re- 
quired to have completed five years of 
preparation. This is considered a sig- 
nificant advancement of standards in 
certain secondary subject matter fields. 

Preparation of teachers in “academic 
subject matter areas” may become a sig- 
nificant difference between the present 
system and the proposed system. Regu- 
lations yet to be adopted by the State 
Board of Education will determine the 
significance of this requirement and 
whether or not it will advance profes- 
sional standards. 

Assignment of teachers will incur in- 
creased legal restrictions under the new 
statute. Although the law will provide 
for exceptions, the effect will be to re- 

move local determination of secondary 
and junior college assignments and 
make the teacher's state-issved license 
an almost specific determiner of teacher 
assignment. This is considered a sig- 
nificant departure from state and na- 
tionwide trends toward less restrictive 
licenses supported by increased reliance 
on professional decisions at the local 
level. 

The number of types of credentials 
has been reduced from some forty in the 
present system to five in the new sys- 
tem. However, the “types of creden- 
tials” will serve only as general titles for 
dozens of specific credentials with 
limited authorization. Instead of reduc- 
ing the number of credentials, the new 
law has increased the complexity of the 
system. In general this development is 
contrary to professional standards 
trends in the United States. wk 
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What Will We Expect of 
SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHERS? 


By Lloyd E. Bevans 


Dr. Bevans, chairman of the education division at Stanislaus 
State College, Turlock, was, until September 1960, the coordi- 
nator of the California Central Committee on Social Studies. 
The 92-page final report of the committee to the State Cur- 
riculum Commission was published in May. An estimated 4000 
teachers and professors participated actively in the five-year 
study, as well as representatives of CT A and its affiliated organi- 
zations. Approximately 650 teachers took part in 22 workshops 
during each of two summers. 


N THE FUTURE, social studies teachers of California 

public schools will carry heavy responsibilities in educat- 
ing the citizens of tomorrow. 

The shape and size of the load became apparent as I 
worked for over two years with social scientists and teacher 
education specialists on 30 campuses. 

We discussed outcomes of the five-year analysis of social 
studies instruction in California schools which was com- 
pleted early last year by the California Central Committee 
on Social Studies. We sought implications for the prepara- 
tion of social studies teachers, reaching a number of con- 
clusions which I have tried to summarize below. 


WHAT DOES SOCIETY EXPECT? Social studies teachers 
need more specific guides to society's expectations. Though 
agreed that the central purposes of American education 
imply responsibility shared by the home, the school, and the 
larger community, the role of each must be clarified. What 
guides, better than those which now exist, can be made 
available for the building of American citizenship? 


COOPERATION WITH LAY CITIZENS. Social studies 
teachers will become increasingly aware of the interest many 
local citizens have in this important part of the educational 
program. More and more social studies programs will be 
planned cooperatively with lay citizens, social scientists, and 
educators participating. 
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PREPARATION OF TEACHERS. Social studies teac rs 
must be well prepared in several of the social sciences. ‘he 
teacher education program must provide for them a bre: {th 
of preparation as well as specialization in selected fic ds, 
Authentic sources of information and constant re-orienta .on 
will be a requisite. 


PRACTICAL SOCIAL PROBLEMS. Social studies teaci-ers 
must be able and willing to tap the vast sources of infor:na- 
tion on current social problems, to study and analyze and 
interpret in the light of practical problems. Boundary lines 
between the separate social sciences will become artificial. 


SELF ANALYSIS AND INQUIRY. Values will be tested in 
broad societal settings, where they will be shaped to with- 
stand critical review. Social studies teachers will become in- 
creasingly aware of a moral obligation to be objective in 
their study and analysis of social problems. 


DIRECTED INVESTIGATION. Increased attention will be 
given to the contemporary scene, to study of historical ante- 
cedents of current problems, and to study of the live issues 
of the day. The social studies program will be oriented more 
and more toward preparing young people for active citizen- 
ship in a changing world. 


KNOWLEDGE OF CULTURES AND CONDITIONS. 
Each social studies teacher will be guided by well-devel- 
oped and mature points of view which have been derived 
from first-hand experience. Judgments of the behavior of 
others will be made by reference to the system of values 
which guide the behavior of others. 


DEDICATION AND ZEAL. As social studies teachers stim- 
ulate their students to study and action, community groups 
will recognize the role of leadership which these teachers 
can assume for community betterment. 


TECHNIQUES TO GUIDE LEARNING. Effectiveness of 
instruction in the social studies will be measured more and 
more by reference to its influence on behavior. To that end, 
teachers will practice the best techniques to stimulate and 
guide learning. 


RELATIONSHIP OF GRADE LEVELS. Teachers will un- 
derstand instruction at all elementary and secondary levels, 
building upon learnings of previous grades and avoiding 
unnecessary duplication. A process of synthesis and general- 
ization at higher levels will replace repetition from grade to 
grade. 


NEW INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS. Textbooks will b« 
used for reference, but not necessarily as the sole guide t 
learning. An abundance of new instructional materials wil’ 
be made available in the social studies. 
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_ California’s outdoor education programs help to upgrade school science instruction 
By John J. Klumb 
“ill be FE IFTEEN YEARS ago outdoor education was initiated supervisors or other personnel to or from places where such 
ante- into California public schools through a single pilot pro- programs and classes are being conducted, whether within 
issues gram conducted in San Diego. Last year some 586 separate or without the district, provided such transportation is within 
more schools in the state moved their classrooms to the great out- the state and not in excess of a radius of 180 miles from the 
tizen- of-doors to improve instruction in programs of conservation school or schools of the district.” 
and outdoor science. It is evident by this dramatic growth 
that teachers and administrators in California have devel- Development authorized three years ago 
ON oped alertness to the values of outdoor education in the In 1958, the legislature enacted still another law which 
Se modern curriculum. has had salutary impact on development in outdoor educa- 
idea Leaislat . il d d . tion. The role of the county superintendent of schools was 
oe ial egislators recognize worth ot outdoor education clarified and strengthened. County superintendents, as a 
oa Sustained increase in the number of California schools result, have been the medium through which co-operative 
conducting programs in Outdoor Science and Conservation outdoor education programs have developed and operated. 
Education has come since the enactment of the Outdoor Small school districts with limited resources are now as- 
Science and Conservation Education Law in 1951. This law sisted in this way by the county school’s office initiating, 
stim- is contained in the Education Code of California (Section 7951) strengthening and, in some cases, administering programs 
oups and authorizes the governing board of any school district to that embrace several school districts in the county. 
thers “conduct programs and classes in Outdoor Science Educa- ee 
tion and Conservation Education within or without the Fast growth in districts noted 
boundaries of the school district and, for that purpose, to With these authorizations, school districts have proceeded 
seal employ instructors, supervisors and other personnel and pro- with plans involving expenditure of school district funds for 
ee vide necessary equipment and supplies. facilities and leadership within or without the district in con- 
coal Acquire and maintain real and personal property needed ducting experimental or continuing programs in Outdoor 
a d for Outdoor Science Education and Conservation Education Science and Conservation Education. This may be done as: 
programs and classes within or without the boundaries of the 1. A separate district operation, 
school district, either by purchase, rental, lease, gift or 2. In co-operation with other school districts, 
other means, in the same manner as if the property were 3. With co-operative arrangement through the county 
un- within the boundaries of the school district. superintendent of schools, which may involve several 
vels, “Contract with the United States, the State of California, school districts. 
ling iny city, county, city and county or school district therein, It is anticipated that many additional school districts will 
ral- 1 any combination thereof, for the joint operation and initiate outdoor education programs during the next few 
e to maintenance of such programs and classes in Outdoor Sci- years. School officials in almost every county are showing in- 
ence Education and Conservation Education, or for assist- creased interest, and plans are well along for initial starts 
ance in their operation and maintenance. in areas where no programs have thus far existed. 
“Transport or arrange transportation of pupils, instructors, California law is clear as to the right of school districts to 
| be provide Outdoor Science and Conservation Education ex- 
: » Mr. Klumb is consultant in school recreation, bureau of periences for its students. Indeed, it encourages school dis- 
wil health education, physical education, and recreation, of the tricts to foster outdoor education as a vital part of their cur- 





state department of education, Sacramento. 
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Why teach outdoor education? 
HESS The extension of school curriculum 
ROOMS into the out-of-doors has been one of the 

aaa) most significant developments in educa- 

tion in recent years. Outdoor education is 
defined as “all those things that can be 
learned best outside of the classroom and closest to nature 
itself.” Education in the out-of-doors is a logical develop- 
ment. It is no mere accident or promotional scheme that 
there is a great surge into the out-of-doors for a variety of 
activities and learnings. The pressures of modern living, 
rapid urbanization of California's population, and the mo- 

notony of a mechanical world have created the need for a 

return to the land. Outdoor education, therefore, with its 

new avenues for learning and the search for an experimental 
curriculum have found the out-of-doors the best equipped 
and most modern of classrooms. 


Nature equipped California ideally 


California is among the most fortunate states in the nation 
because it has an abundance of outdoor education facilities. 
More than 1,000 miles of tidelands that provide excellent 
marine laboratories, wooded areas in the mountains and on 
the foothills, extensive agricultural fields, rivers and streams, 
and vast desert areas, all combine to provide a wide range 
of opportunity for outdoor education experience to capture 
the interest and challenge the imagination of any group of 
young people. In many parts of the state, the climate allows 
comfortable outdoor living all through the year. 

Many school districts have acquired and developed addi- 
tional school outdoor facilities, notably San Diego and Long 
Beach. The latter district is now operating three separate 
outdoor education centers to handle the entire sixth grade 
population of the district. San Diego has recently added its 
third site for the same reason. Many school districts are now 
staffing and equipping centers to provide for school outdoor 
education during all or part of the school year, to be com- 
plemented with recreational camping by students and citi- 
zens from the entire community in the remaining portions of 
the year. 





Broad subject fields are covered 
School districts, when listing instructional offerings of 
their outdoor education programs, emphasize Outdoor Sci- 
ence and Conservation. A composite of California teaching 





MARINE LIFE SANCTUARY: Children explore sea-washed areas for marine life. 
Anything found is the starting point of a science lesson. During follow-through, 
students develop skills in language arts and writing techniques. 


LOS ANGELES CITY SCHOOLS PHOTO 
programs will include: biology, geology, health and safety, 
democratic living, research methods, earth science, language 
arts, reforestation, survival living, reading, botany, conserva- 
tion, creative writing, art, astronomy, crafts, natural history, 
group living, zoology, weather, recreational skills, library 
skills, work experiences, applied math, social grace, physical 
fitness, spiritual and esthetic values. 


State leadership promotes growth 

The California State Department of Education has pro- 
vided leadership and encouragement to the movement since 
its inception. In May 1950, the bureau of health education, 
physical education and recreation compiled and distributed 
a status report, “School Camping in California.” A printed 
and illustrated publication followed in 1952 titled “Camping 
and Outdoor Education in California.” A mimeographed 
progress report, “Conservation Education Through School 
Camping in California Elementary Schools,” was distributed 
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in 1955, again in 1956, and in 1958. The latest bulletin, “Out- 
door Science and Conservation Education in California Pub- 
lic Schools,” was produced in 1960. 

Much credit for dedication and assistance in furthering 
school programs in outdoor education must go to the Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources, to the Department of Fish and 
Game, and to the California State Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Conservation Education. Their help has been and 
continues to be a vital contribution in improving and up- 
grading the school offerings. 

Early in 1955 the Outdoor Education Association was 
formally organized—an outgrowth of the need for a rapidly 
expanding group of professional workers in outdoor educa- 
tion to get together frequently to exchange ideas, to share 
experiences, and to study ways of improving educational 
experiences of children and youth in this program. The asso- 
ciation has taken a place among other educational leadership 
organizations in California. 


Future emphasis is indicated 


The movement of California’s classrooms to the great out- 
of-doors continues at a steady and encouraging rate. Indica- 
tion of greater emphasis, better service, and improved in- 
struction is evidenced by four examples of recent moves that 
indicate trends of the future. 

The 1961 session of the Legislature initiated and passed 
SB 1450, which amends Section 7953 through 7964 of the 
California Education Code. It has now been signed into 
‘aw by Governor Brown. In general, it strengthens the posi- 
tion of the county superintendent of schools in regard to 
providing service for programs in outdoor education. It 

rovides for acquisition of real property and the use and 
lisposition of such property by the county superintendent of 
schools. 

Due to constant demand for consultative service in out- 
loor education for schools in Los Angeles county, Jack 
Davidson has been assigned full time to consultative work in 
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MAN'S EXPANDING UNIVERSE: Living and studying together 
presents unique opportunities for pupils to explore 
the mysteries of space and its relation to man. 
LONG BEACH UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT PHOTO 


outdoor science for the county education office. Many school 
districts in Los Angeles county have over the years con- 
ducted outdoor education programs either on their own or 
in conjunction with other districts. The Los Angeles county 
superintendent of schools’ office is now moving, by request, 
to strengthen its role as a co-ordinating agent for many of 
these districts. In addition, the county will initiate and ad- 
minister an outdoor center available for an increasing num- 
ber of school districts to participate in as equal financial and 
education partners. 

Three county programs have merged in a major develop- 
ment to offer better and greater services to school districts 
in conservation and outdoor science. Monterey, Santa Cruz, 
and Santa Clara counties have joined forces to administer a 
tri-county outdoor education program. Redwood Glen Cen- 
ter, in Santa Cruz county, is the home facility of the com- 
bined programs. Expert direction and leadership is being 
given to this movement by Edwin Leach, Monterey county 
schools; Evelyn Taix, Santa Cruz county schools; and El- 
wood Mitchell, Santa Clara county schools. 

Dr. Roy Simpson, superintendent of public instruction, has 
appointed a 14-man statewide Advisory Committee on Sci- 
ence and Outdoor Education. This group was formed as a 
project under the National Defense Education Act, and its 
specific charge will be to explore and publish its findings on 
the most productive use of the out-of-doors in science and 
conservation instruction. NDEA funds thus make possible 
another step in providing better ways of educating Califor- 
nia youths in the broad and varied field of science. 

School districts presently engaged in programs of outdoor 
science and conservation are enthusiastic about the results 
and benefits derived. Educators engaged in the programs 
reinforce and strengthen their zeal with research and statis- 
tics that are impressive. Such enthusiasm is contagious. The 
result has been, and continues to be, an ever expanding 
number of our public schools moving their classrooms into 
California’s out-of-doors. ok 
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Nature study in 
our school yard 


By Grant H. Ferguson 


Mr. Ferguson is district superintendent 
of the Freshwater school district, Eureka. 
He expresses the belief that wherever pos- 
<> sible “outdoor beauty should be preserved 

os a on school sites and utilized in the school 
| curriculum.” He provides an excellent ex- 
ample in this story. 


AN YOU imagine your own school forest, complete with 

birds, insects, wild life, flowers, trees—even a small shal- 

low stream that flows during the school year? All of this, and 

more too, is as close as the playground for Freshwater school 
children. 

This beautiful school, built of native redwood and nestled 
among the trees near the east shore of Humboldt Bay near 
Eureka, has its own outdoor natural science laboratory. In 
recent years a three-acre windbreak area has been devel- 
oped into a major addition to the school curriculum. 

A typical experience was the day I stepped out of the 
auditorium door facing the nature trail and met a strolling 
three-point buck. This spring two squirrels set up housekeep- 
ing nearby and, much to the delight of the Kindergarten 
children, began using a large telephone transmission cable 
above the play yard as an aerial highway. Every spring the 
stream produces enough frogs to keep the whole schoo! 
“jumping.” Obliging quail moved into the newly created 
outdoor classroom and set up a dusting grounds. Wood rat 
continue to add to their immense seven-foot mound of stick: 
in spite of the groups that meet on the classroom log benches 
Last summer some 440 Bluebirds and Campfire Girls me 
there after taking guided tours of the trail. 
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"he looping trail covering a quarter mile circles through 
de: se forest growth and open meadow. Foot bridges, split 
rai fences, and trail markers provide interest and enjoyment. 
Th “Bear’s Hollow Stump-Nobody Home” sign is a favorite 
wii primary children who like to climb through this huge 
ho! ow redwood stump, a remnant of century old logging 
activities. “I'm Dogwood But I Don't Bite” tells the story of 
a tree planted by a local Campfire Girls group. Signs com- 
posed by students reflect many aspects of their experiences 
an! background. “Nests are Strictly for the Birds,” “Ah’m a 
Cotton Pickin’ Cottonwood,” “Deer Find Ferns Fine Food” 
(shades of Peter Piper and His Pickles), “Moss and Mush- 
rooms Like Moisture Mostly.” 


Adapted from a Michigan State University plan with Cali- 
fornia State Park overtones, the nature trail provides a re- 
source for most of the areas of natural science in this K-6th 
school. Professional help has been received from the Forestry 
Department of nearby Humboldt State College as well as the 
Humboldt county forester. National Audubon Society and 
California state department of natural resources publications 
were used extensively in planning and developing the trail. 


Each October the fourth grades use part of the trail to 
build an Indian village. Here the Humboldt Bay Indians in- 
vite the Klamath and Trinity Valley tribes to a pow wow 
in celebration of the night-fish and huckleberry season. There 
is much trading, feasting and dancing. Clam shells are 
heaped high with smoked salmon and night-fish, huckle- 
berries, pine-nuts, seeds, roots and “jerky.” They also pray to 
“Eu Tu,” spirit of the long recess. Some tribesmen have been 
known to wear their ceremonial paint for several days after 
the pow wow. The significance of this seems to have been 
lost from ancient Indian lore. 


In the fall of 1959, 300 seedling trees one year old were 
secured from a state nursery. Each student in school planted 
his own tree in a gallon can and marked it. A number of these 
have already been transplanted to various locations on the 
school grounds and nature trail. Some are in open areas 
while others are in shade or semi-shade. Here the effect of 
sunshine will soon be readily distinguishable. “Tree Tend- 
ing” is an important function in warm weather and some- 
times achieves the same level of attention as tetherball. A 
future project now being planned is a school tree nursery. 
It is hoped that all of the species of trees native to Humboldt 
county will soon be growing on the nature trail. 


The school places considerable emphasis upon conserva- 
tion and recreation in the classroom through the develop- 
ment of responsible, thoughtful citizenship. Since the econ- 
omy of our county is predominantly based on logging and 
lumber manufacturing, I feel that every child living here 
should know something about forests and trees. They should 
also have an opportunity to understand their part in con- 
tributing now and in later life to the intelligent use and 
continuation of this valuable resource. 


The interest and enthusiasm of students, parents, and 
eachers have assured the future existence of the trail. Many 
dditions have been made, such as the split rail fences, trail 
igns, tree experimental area, and the outdoor classroom. No 
‘oubt many other additions will be made from time to time. 
lowever, it would be difficult to record the good times, the 
‘appiness and enjoyment that have already been derived 
rom the trail. Children always remember “special” things. 
Ve hope that many of their natural science lessons will per- 
iaps be better remembered because they were “special.” 
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for teachers 


Editor's note: Consistent with the cover theme (third of the 
Journal series on conservation of human resources) and features 
on the four preceding pages, Teacher Tips have been selected 
this month to provide illustrations of outdoor education. The first 
few items below have been briefed from letters and bulletins which 
reached the editorial office during preparation of the series. Any 
member-reader having success stories about the teaching of air 
pollution control and water conservation (January), economic edu- 
cation (February), or recreational resources of California (March), 
is invited to write the editor for publication in this department. 


SAN JOAQUIN COUNTY SCHOOLS HAVE 


SUCCESSFUL CAMP AT LA HONDA 


Beginning in 1956 with a pilot study of 49 children from 
one elementary school, San Joaquin county schools office has 
developed an outdoor science conservation education pro- 
gram now rated fourth largest in the nation, enrolling over 
1200 students from 37 schools in the 1960 season. William E. 
Cecil, coordinator of the program, expected that total enroll- 
ment for the current season would exceed last year’s high 
mark. 

Superintendent Willard T. Hancock said that: “Parents, 
teachers, and students are enthusiastic about the educational 
value of such a program. From my personal observation, as 
well as from documented evidence, it is clear that children 
are able to learn effectively about wildlife, science, conserva- 
tion, and reforestation in an outdoor situation. In addition, 
they learn how to live and work effectively together.” 

The camp is located at San Francisco YMCA Camp Jones 
Gulch in southern San Mateo county, near La Honda. It is 
12 miles from the ocean and has excellent nature trails on the 
site. There are large cabins, a kitchen and dining hall, craft 
lodge, chapel, infirmary, and swimming pool. 

Costs are approximately $20 per child per week, including 
transportation. Parental consent and school trustee approval 
are necessary. Primarily for sixth-graders, youngsters are nor- 
mally assigned to cabins with their classes. 

Although curriculum of the camp program emphasizes sci- 
ence and conservation education (with trained naturalists 
and specialists on the staff), there are also studies in safety 
and health, the 3 R’s (research in camp library, written and 
oral evaluation periods), crafts, music, and recreation. Other 
educational values are indicated in social living, spiritual 
values, and special activities. 

Bill Cecil has a large file of clippings from Stockton and 
Tracy newspapers, indicating the broad public interest and 
approval of the county’s outdoor education program. He has 
published an information bulletin, available on request: 
County Superintendent of Schools, Division of Education, 
336 East Market St., Stockton 2. 
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RIVERSIDE COUNTY 
SETS UP OUTDOOR 


EDUCATION PROGRAM 


OLLOWING a one-semester pilot 

venture, Riverside County Superin- 
tendent of Schools office is now launch- 
ing an outdoor science and conservation 
program on four fronts: 

1. The fifth and sixth grade week- 
long outdoor school is being expanded 
as rapidly as districts are ready. How- 
ever, this program is not possible for 
many districts because of financial prob- 
lems. 

2. Outdoor sites near schools are be- 
ing procured and developed for daily 
use. 

3. A pilot program for high school 
students is scheduled for spring vaca- 
tion. 


4. Materials are being developed to 
vitalize the teaching of conservation in 
districts which can make only a little 
use of outdoor areas this year. 

For the first time the county office has 
a full-time director of outdoor educa- 
tion. Named to the new post was Miss 
Jane Westenberger. 

The five-day sixth grade program is 
very similar to those operated in other 
areas of southern California. However, 
extensive use is being made of student 
teachers, teaching interns, public 
agency resource people, university 
staffs, county office personnel and the 
sixth-grade teachers as well as some 
permanent staff. 

Considerable work is being done in 
the county office to help clarify the cur- 
riculum to make certain the most ap- 
propriate concepts are being developed 
in the outdoor situation. 

Research and testing projects are also 
under way since it is considered impor- 
tant to document and evaluate the ef- 
fectiveness of the outdoor instruction. 

One of the most promising phases of 
the program coordinated by Riverside 
county is the cooperative procurement 
and development of outdoor sites near 
school districts to be used by all grade 
levels in a system. Midland district is 
being assisted in the writing of mate- 
rials to help its teachers use a natural 
area already owned by the district. The 
outdoor site can be reached by bus in 
about 20 minutes and is usable through- 
out the year. 

Palo Verde school district is in the 
planning stage of a similar project. It 
expects to procure acreage from the fed- 
eral government which can be utilized 
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by grades K-14 for study trips, experi- 
ments and individual student projects. 

In the Hemet-San Jacinto valley area 
a private ranch is being opened to any 
public school desiring to use it for edu- 
cational purposes. The county office is 
arranging for resource people to be 
available by appointment to work with 
classes visiting the ranch. 


The pilot secondary level program is 
being planned and operated jointly with 
the Los Angeles county superintend- 
ent’s staff. About 60 students will be 
selected to attend a five-day conference 





at Forest Home in the San Bernardino 
mountains during spring vacation. It is 
anticipated that the schedule will in- 
clude sessions with technicians familiar 
with resource problems, field trips to 
study various habitats, and time for 
some work on individual projects. 
Teachers and administrators are as- 
sisting extensively in developing ma- 
terials for classroom use in teaching 
conservation. Resource units, experi- 
ments and other suggestions are being 
organized to correlate wherever pos- 
sible with the new Riverside county 
science guides, which have just been 
published. 
—Ep RITTER 
Riverside 





NATURE CENTERS ARI: 
ENCOURAGED BY 
NATIONAL GROUP 


THIS IS FOR THE BIRDS is the ¢ ‘le 
of an illustrated article on the consti ‘c- 
tion of a wren or bluebird house wh..ch 
appeared in the April issue of )-w 
Horizons, a bulletin published 5i- 
monthly by Nature Centers for Young 
America, Inc. The brief article by Fdi- 
tor Byron Ashbaugh is typical of the 
excellent nature material found recu- 
larly in the publication. 

Nature Centers for Young America 
was organized for the purpose of en- 
couraging and aiding American com- 
munities in setting aside areas of natural 
land, establishing living museums, ex- 
hibits, and natural science workshops, 
and stimulating interest in nature and 
conservation among people of these 
communities. The bulletin, New Hovi- 
zons, is distributed free to local nature 
centers, junior museums, and persons 
interested in the conservation field. Fur- 
ther information may be obtained from 
the national office at 10 East 40th St., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


SCICON CAMP IS 
BUILT IN TULARE 


SCICON is the abbreviated name of 
the Clemmie Gill School of Science and 
Conservation at Tulequoia, operated by 
the superintendent of schools of Tulare 
county. The site, located eight miles 
above Springville, will eventually in- 
clude 12 living units, complete with 
showers and kitchens, each providing 
accommodations for seven students and 
a counselor. It was expected that units 
would be constructed in school shops 
and assembled on the site. 


The May-June issue of Superintend- 
ent J. Post Williams’ Bu//etin announced 
an eight-week science and conservation 
program to begin September 25 and 
continue until November 17. It was 
expected that three classes would at- 
tend each week, scheduled in order of 
application by district superintendents 
of the county. 


Only one class from a school, sixth 
grade or higher, may attend during any 
one week. Each district furnishes its 
own counseling staff and nursing serv- 
ice is provided. The cost was set a! 
$17.91 per pupil per week and $12.2( 
per adult per week. 

Last year, with inadequate facilities 
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classes were held for four weeks. 
Tv enty-one districts sent a total of 240 
chi dren and 25 counselors. 

eginning _ spring, work groups 
rar ging from 22 to 125 persons from 
co: munities of the county worked Sat- 
urdays on the site to make improve- 
ments for the classes in science and 
conservation. Although thousands of 
hours of voluntary labor have been con- 
tributed, financial support of the Ros- 
enburg Foundation for 1960-61 was 
$11,750. 


STATE CHAMBER BACKS 
BEAUTY PROGRAMS 


Allied to the school’s programs in the 
teaching of natural sciences and conser- 
vation is the California State Chamber 
of Commerce’s Roadside Cleanup com- 
mittee and its successor, the California 
Beautiful Conference. 

Communities interested in beautifica- 
tion and litter control sent representa- 
tives to the second annual conference 
October 11 at the Los Angeles state and 
county Arboretum at Arcadia. Topics 
discussed at the all-day meeting in- 
cluded Motivations of a Litterbug, 
Freeway Planting, and Community Or- 
ganization for Beauty. 

Many school classes throughout the 
state have undertaken conservation 
projects by promoting the “Don’t Be A 
Litterbug” theme, which was first spon- 
sored by the Travel and Recreation de- 
partment of the State Chamber, an 
agency of the Roadside Cleanup com- 
mittee. Teachers may receive literature 
and posters on request from the depart- 
ment at 350 Bush Street, San Francisco; 
or 1000 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles. 


CAMPING EXPERIENCE 
IS GOOD FOR CHILDREN 


“Keeping Up with Camping” was the 
title of an article which was published 
in the May 1959 issue of the California 
Journal of Instructional Improvement, a 
publication of the California Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum 

evelopment, CTA affiliate. Harry 
\Yoleott, vice principal of River ele- 

ientary school at Carmel, is credited as 
ithor. Through the courtesy of Mrs. 
iane Winokur, administrative secre- 
ry, the following pertinent extracts 
e reprinted: 
What is school camping? It is a diffi- 
Turn to page 26 
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Conservation is a litter bit! 


Many educators feel their town is 
a rural community, so the need for 
school camping is not evident. Yet, 
in a class of 30 such “rural” children, 
not a child in the group knew the dif- 
ference between hay and straw. And 
they lived in a town largely sup- 
ported by dairying! 

A half, but happy, solution to this 
problem in Petaluma schools has 
been a trade deal. One teacher was 
intensely interested and trained in 
the ways of the wilds, so she ex- 
changed classes two periods a week 
with a Spanish minor teacher. 

- Many interests gave a wide range 
of coverage within the class. Califor- 
nia life zones, trail signs, camouflage 
in nature, animal sign, outdoor good 
manners, balance of nature, the back 
country, and what to do when lost, 
were but a few of the studies under- 
taken. Groups in the class developed 
bulletins, crafts in nature appeared, 
and plaster-of-paris animal tracks 
were made. 

In Petaluma city schools’ Science 
Fair the outdoor science classes en- 
tered many exhibits featuring this 
theme. A four-foot papier-mache Lit- 
terbug was constructed to be the 
school mascot to remind children of 
outdoor manners. 

The class sponsored a talk by a for- 
est ranger at a student council meet- 
ing. A redwood tree was planted dur- 
ing Conservation Week. Litterbug 
Hunts became a frequent school 
practice. 
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With the help of the art supervisor, 
a city-wide elementary school cam- 
paign went into gear for Conserva- 
tion Week (March 7-14). Every child 
in school in the whole town made a 
decorated Litterbug container and 
proudly presented it to his family for 
use in- the car. Some were shoeboxes 
and some were bags, but all had a 
Litterbug symbol and a message. 
Reports from parents indicated 
that many started a family habit of 
ing a catcher for “traveling 
trash.” One father complained with 
good humor that when he took his 
family on an Easter jaunt, he peeled 
a hard-boiled egg and it went the 
way of all previous trash, out the 
window. Two Litterbug-minded 
daughters made him so miserable 
that he turned the car around and 
backtracked to pick up the shells. 
With nearly 1200 children in the 
town taking part in this activity, 
some parents took notice, and some 
good habits were formed. Children 
can sometimes reach their parents 
and even educate them in a new con- 
cept of outdoor behavior. 
MiriaM S. CLARK 
Fourth Grade Teacher 
Petaluma City Schools 
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The Myth of the Self-Contained Classroom 


THE MYTH of the self-contained class- 
room is exploded every time Bill Foster 
comes into my first-grade room to teach 
music, for Bill is good—very good. As 
the children sit cross-legged and 
straight-backed on the rugs, every pair 
of eyes is fixed on Mr. Foster. Every pair 
of hands rests primly on its owner’s lap 
until set busy strumming an imaginary 
autoharp or tapping cadence to a song 
with the index finger of the right hand 
on the index finger of the left. 

Neither I nor any teacher in my school 
teaches music as effectively as Bill 
Foster. We don't admit it; we proclaim 
it. Bill is a gifted musician as well as a 
superb practitioner of the art of teach- 
ing, and we, even more than the chil- 
dren, are entranced by his lessons. 

The myth of the self-contained class- 
room is dissipated every time one of us 
has a promising student teacher to train, 
for the children respond with the best 
that is in them when our associate 
teacher presents a lesson. The pupils 
know they are about to get something 
new and different, something planned 
in every detail, something they will 
enjoy doing, and they are mentally and 
physically ready to learn. 

Who claims that children of tender 
years need one and the same teacher 
in order to feel secure in the school situ- 
ation? Where is the documentation? 
Those of us who have associate teachers 
and student observers working with our 
pupils haven't noticed that the children 
are less apt to relate to us than before. 
The children seem to suffer no trauma 
as we supervising teachers become less 
and less conspicuous in the conduct of 
classroom procedures, finally disappear- 
ing into the woodwork. To the contrary, 


Mrs. Gayer, a resident of Anaheim, 
teaches primary handicapped children at 
the Washington Blvd. School in Los An- 
geles. She is also an instructor in social 
and philosophical foundations of educa- 
tion at USC, where she is a candidate for 
the Ph.D. degree. 
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By Nancy Gayer 


we observe the children seeking and 
finding affinities with their other teach- 
ers, as well as with us. It is even possible 
that there is more likelihood for an in- 
troverted child to find rapport when 
there are several personalities from 
which to choose. 

The self-contained classroom has as 
its psychological premise the Rousseau- 
nian conception of child development 
as an unfolding of the child from within. 
The teacher is visualized as a sympa- 
thetic adult giving maximum opportu- 
nity for the child to blossom into his 
highest potential. By-passed is the idea 
of the basic function of the teacher as 
one who imparts something from out- 
side the child, in order to effect desired 
changes within him. The elementary 
school is regarded as truly an elementary 
school, too rudimentary to provide 
academic preparation, because its pupils 
cannot benefit from formally organized 
instruction. In any case, psychological 
development, or more precisely, what is 
thought to be the optimum conditions 
for wholesome emotional growth, takes 
priority. 

Stemming from this premise is the 
major assumption of the self-contained 
classroom—that one should teach chil- 
dren, not subjects. Following this as- 
sumption is the entailed logic calling 
for an integrated curriculum, wherein 
particular skills and knowledges are 
taught incidentally, rather than as ends 
in themselves. Thus, the circle from 
premise to practice closes. Within its 
circumference is confined the single- 
ton teacher. 

It should be noted, if only in passing, 
that this version of education has for its 
philosophical base Western European 
idealism, rather than American pragma- 
tism, and scarcely describes education 
as we know it today. Curriculum prac- 
tices have been so drastically revised by 
the imperatives of our rapidly chang- 
ing, ideologically-bifurcated world that 
one would be hard-pressed to find a 
public school system which has not 


placed new emphasis on subject matter 
and specific skills. Complete integration 
of subject matter into an amorphous 
“felt needs,” “life-adjustment,” or “prob- 
lem-solving” curriculum can scarcely be 
found, although, to be sure, adroit 
teachers continuously use integration of 
experiential backgrounds as an indis- 
pensable teaching method and consider 
meeting children’s needs and the use of 
problem-solving techniques of basic im- 
portance. 

Discrete subjects, organized logically 
rather than psychologically, are being 
taught for a stipulated time interval 
within the daily or weekly program of 
the elementary school. Moreover, there 
is a trend initiating these academic stud- 
ies earlier in the primary grades. 

With its theoretical basis for existence 
gone, is not the self-contained class- 
room an anachronism, a cultural lag? It 
came into being at the same time that 
subject matter was de-emphasized, to 
serve the psychological theory which 
prevailed. The teacher wasn’t required 
to be an authority on anything except 
child growth and development. Hence, 
the descriptive term for the classroom, 
denoting a kind of incubator of learn- 
ing. 

But subject matter has advanced 
again to the forefront, and it has been 
necessary for the teacher to become 
qualified to teach it, to widen the scope 
of his competency by receiving instruc- 
tion in how to teach this, that, and the 
other. Such striving for self-contain- 
ment is illusory. One can’t be self-con- 
tained in a world of proliferating know!- 
edge. It is, in fact, doubtful as to 
whether knowledge itself can be con- 
tained. It is unrealistic to expect more 
than a handful of teachers, in all, to 
have the talent and find the preparation 
time to teach every subject in the con- 
temporary elementary school well; yet 
we are confronted with thousands upon 
thousands of elementary school teach 
ers, who, with the recurrence of subjec: 
emphasis, are expected to do just that 
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It s even more unfair to the pupil, who 
d erves to have a specialist teaching 
hi 1 whatever it is he is supposed to be 
le: rning, even if he is only a 7-year-old 
in need of remedial reading and speech 
th rapy, or a six-year-old with an ear 
fo: language and a passion for rocks and 
bugs. , 

Che distinction made by advocates of 
the “child-centered” school between the 
teaching of subject matter and the 
teaching of children is artificial. It is 
naive and unjustified. Acquisition of 
knowledge and educational growth of 
the individual are indivisible. They are 
the results of excellent teaching by ex- 
perts. A Bill Foster achieves this blend 
with ease when he teaches music. Per- 
haps Bill was not quite as successful 
when he, too, was a self-contained class- 
room teacher, responsible for all the 
subjects listed in the course of study. 
It is unlikely that he would have quite 
his present virtuosity if he were teach- 
ing art and all the other subjects in the 
curriculum. If Bill Foster were not so 
wonderfully secure in music, he could 
not teach it so well. None of us can be as 
good in some fields as in others. Arith- 
metic may bring warm shivers of excite- 
ment to me, cold shakes of apprehension 
to you. P.E. time is anticipated by 
Teacher A, dreaded by Teacher B, who 
skips it whenever possible. Yet, the anti- 
quated notion of a mother-teacher pro- 
tective figure blinds our educational 
vision, keeps us from releasing the 
P.E.-phobe from his rendezvous in the 
yard. 


We are apt to rationalize the self-con- 
tained classroom by maintaining that 
one doesn’t have to be an expert him- 
self in order to teach a subject. The non- 
musician can teach others how to make 
and appreciate music, the non-artist can 
give art instruction wthout being able to 
create an artistic composition himself, 
the non-writer can teach a neophyte 
how to write a short story—again the 
premise that the child learns by self- 
development, with the teacher acting as 
midwife. 

Much is being said of team teaching, 
departmentalization, helping teachers, 
a itomated aids to learning and the over- 

need for flexibility in reorganizing 

» elementary school. Such innovations 

cessarily would supersede the self- 

atained classroom. Thus, we have re- 
sted briefly upon this particular in- 
tution, the self-contained classroom, 
its history, its reason for being, and 
-ve maintained that it has outlived its 
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usefulness. We now go to the heart of 
the matter and ask point-blank, “Can a 
single teacher educate a given number 
of pupils better in all subjects than a 
number of specialist artist-teachers?” 


“Of course he can’t,” you reply, “but 
where are all those artist-teachers to be 
found?” 


They are to be found among our pres- 
ent teachers, the very ones who are en- 
gaged in the frustrating business of try- 
ing to become adequate in teaching all 
the subjects required of them. Let these 
teachers concentrate on one subject 
field, the one in which they have talent 
or an abiding interest. Continue to teach 
them how to teach, as well. Knowledge 
of subject matter is not enough, as many 
a dull college lecturer has revealed to 
his unmoved, wool-gathering students. 


This is not to say that, as specialists, 
teachers should desist from relating 
their specialty to other areas, that they 
should not help children to make gen- 
eralizations and to see the interrelation- 
ships and connections between fields of 
knowledge. Here is not an argument 
for atomizing knowledge, but rather, in 
recognition that knowledge is already 
fragmented and technical, a method for 
coping with this inescapable fact of life. 


Giving present and future teachers 
up-to-date competency in all of many 
subjects is an impossible objective. To 
have teachers less than competent in 
what they are teaching is unthinkable, 
a betrayal of our children, the heirs of 
this planet. 


The self-contained classroom in 
today’s world is a delusion. It is a fraud, 
maintaining the pretense that it is pos- 
sible for a teacher to be proficient in 
teaching all subjects, when he cannot 
be. The value of the self-contained class- 
room is a myth. The myth is exploded 
every time a specialist who knows how 
to activate the imagination and stretch 
the intellect, comes to teach. The myth 
is dissipated when one sees small chil- 
dren responding with security and af- 
fection to a variety of teachers. 


When educational theory shifted from 
a child-centered to a society-oriented 
position, the self-contained classroom 
became obsolescent, but it is far from 
obsolete. It still has great status in the 
most respected, forward-looking school 
systems. Now that society is insisting 
that its young be given an absolutely 
first-class education, the self-contained 
classroom will pass into history. The 
search for a new prototype begins. ** 
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Professional questions answered by 


HARRY A. FOSDICK 


CTA Public Relations Executive 


Duty as poll officer 

Q. Can a teacher be paid as an election 
official at a precinct polling place, or does 
bis relationship to city or local govern- 
ment make him ineligible? 

Ans. We're advised that since the 
school district is a completely separate 
and distinct entity from cities or coun- 
ties, the laws which prohibit county of- 
ficials from serving as election officers 
does not apply to teachers. Although 
their salaries are paid through the 
county auditor's offices, they are not 
county employees. 


Credential for safety 

Q. Do you think the special credential 
in public safety and accident prevention 
plus driver education will be kept in the 
secondary schools or be dropped? 

Ans. There’s no final answer to this 
question now in view of 1961 credential 
legislation. Though it is clear that there 
will be no special credentials in the sec- 
ondary field, the State Board of Educa- 
tion may declare driver education and 
safety as an acceptable major or minor, 
thus making the holder’s standard teach- 
ing credential essentially a special cre- 
dential. 


May nurse teach? 

Q. Our school nurse holds the health 
and development credential, is a regis- 
tered nurse and public health nurse. 
Could she teach home nursing to seventh 
and eighth grade girls, or must a cer- 
tificated teacher be present when she gives 
such instruction? 

Ans. The authorization for the health 
and development credential does not in- 
clude teaching but does permit the 
holder to be a supervisor of the school’s 
health program. I know many instances 
in which the school nurse teaches a 
health or hygiene course to girls while 
they are officially enrolled in physical 
education and assigned to a physical 
education instructor. Another nurse in 
a secondary school tells me that she is 
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the adviser to a nurse’s club, one of the 
school’s extra-curricular activities. In- 
struction in first aid and home nursing is 
one of the club’s primary activities. 


In other words, there are many known 
instances where school nurses are per- 
forming instructional duties, but in a 
manner which evades credential re- 
quirements. 


Added time duty 


Q. Is it legal to require a teacher to 
attend classes, meetings, etc., after the 
teaching day is over, or to attend such 
meetings on non-teaching days? 


Ans. In general it is both legal and 
customary for districts to hold required 
faculty meetings and in-service training 
activities after school and on non-teach- 
ing days, such as prior to the opening 
of the school term. 


Exclusion for immaturity 


Q. Can a school district refuse enroll- 
ment to a child whom school officials be- 
lieve to be immature? At what age must 
a district accept a child? 

Ans. The minimum age at which a 
child may enroll in kindergarten is 4 
years and 9 months on or before Sep- 
tember 1. If the schools don’t maintain 
enough kindergartens to enroll all chil- 
dren between this minimum and 6 years 
of age, it may accept pupils either in 
the order of registration (first come, first 
served) or in the order of seniority. It 
must accept all pupils who are 5 years, 
9 months or older in the first grade. 

There is no provision under which 
school officials could exclude a pupil 
on grounds of their personal judgment 
that a five or six year old child is “im- 
mature.” 


Polio shots 


Q. The CTA Journal’s recent legisla- 
tive review reported AB 1940 as though 
immunization against poliomyelitis 
would be required of all pupils entering 
public and private schools. Isn't it true 
that any parent can decline to permit his 
child to be immunized and that any adult 
can refuse to be immunized yet still en- 
roll? 

Ans. The rigid wording of the first 
section of AB 1940 has led to wide- 
spread misinterpretation whenever the 
act is included in lists of legislative en- 
actment summaries. 

The first paragraph states firmly that 
“No minor or adult shall be admitted to 
any public or private elementary school 
as a pupil unless such person has, prior 
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Conflicts 
in 

Academic 
Discipline 


By John Severson 


 prenanimneng straightforwardness, a 
statement of the evidence which 
contributes to the making of a decision, 
are qualities which rest more easily with 
a teaching faculty trained in scholarship 


Mr. Severson has been a teacher in the 
English department of Salinas high 
school, Monterey county, since 1953. His 
views on this phase of personnel stand- 
ards may be controversial; member opin- 
ions on solution of this problem in con- 
flicts will be welcomed by the Journal. 


to admission, been immunized against 
poliomyelitis in the manner and with 
immunizing agents approved by the 
State Department of Public Health.” 


The three succeeding sections deal 
with the acceptable evidence of the im- 
munization, and the method of financ- 
ing the program. Then come the two 
sections which, as you point out, largely 
nullify the mandate of the first section. 

Any parent may file a letter stating 
that such immunization “is contrary to 
his or her beliefs.” This letter exempts 
the pupil from immunization as a quali- 
fication for entering school. The deci- 
sion is that of the parent rather than 
the school; the parent must first file the 
letter to prevent the law from applying 
to his child. Exemption is also granted 
on the basis of a physician’s certifica- 
tion of medical circumstances “which 
contraindicate immunization.” 

However, the governing board may 
exclude any child it “has good reason 
to believe is suffering from poliomye- 
litis.” 

Most such exemptions in the health 
laws are based only on religious beliefs, 
but in this case the exemption can be 
obtained merely because of a parent’s 
scientific judgment, logical or not. ** 


than do high-handed autocracy or « -a- 
siveness. 

A conflict rages today in many scl ol] 
districts throughout the nation, a ba ‘le 
both unnecessary and demeaning to he 
participants. It is the conflict which ‘he 
novice teacher may find between . vo 
different kinds of academic discip}.e: 
one, a form of discipline based on 
loyalty to scholarship; the other a f« -m 
of discipline based on loyalty to su- 
periors. Teachers who remain loya! to 
the first may get a reputation for being 
nosy and noisy; those who remain loyal 
to the second may have to tolerate in- 
tolerable conditions. 


By definition, a teacher educated ina 
good graduate school of humanities or 
sciences knows proper research tech- 
niques. When doing course work for his 
degree and credential, he learned to 
spot flaws in documentation, analysis 
and synthesis. He looked for informa- 
tion to support hypotheses, and ques- 
tioned any contention unsupported by 
proof. 


In this sense, he should have come 
to see academic discipline as an imper- 
sonal action. His own tender sensibili- 
ties, the personalities of his colleagues, 
should be less significant, less impor- 
tant, than the issues or problems being 
examined. 


However, administrators as well as 
tenured teachers may privately agree 
that such a noble condition of academic 
preparation and discipline is occasion- 
ally more hypothetical than actual. (As 
a matter of fact, some administrators 
themselves have been known to join 
some of their teachers in using incorrect 
grammar and spelling, as well as faulty 
logic and research techniques.) 


The second type of academic disci- 
pline may be caused by just such a 
breakdown in academic preparation. It 
can also be caused by teachers’ abdica- 
tion of their legitimate responsibilities 
or by administrators’ usurpation of au- 
thority not completely theirs. 

Responsibility is a two-way street. 
The novice teacher, in his first school, 
has to learn about something which 
might be called the “chain of com- 
mand.” The school board, sensitive to 
community pressures expressed in vari- 
ous ways, tells the superintendent, “The 
teachers shall do this,” and the superin- 
tendent has no choice but to relay the 
regulation to the principal, who must 
then tell the teachers. 

Conversely, as the board may direct 
teachers, so teachers may make recom- 
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me idations to their boards. In the nor- 
m:' course of events, such recom- 
me idations would be received by the 
adninistration and reviewed by the 
boird—not blocked by autocratic or 
inept administrators or dismissed by 
prejudiced boards of education. 


At its best, the chain of command is 
effective. The military characteristics 
disappear and become something akin 
to what sports enthusiasts call “team- 
work.” Each team member knows his 
job, and knows he must do it—but there 
is also a captain to call the signals. In 
this case, the signals are called by the 
board. 


Here is where two other factors may 
enter, which severely try the new teach- 
ers ability to adjust to this type of aca- 
demic discipline. 

He may find his principal, superin- 
tendent, or board member deliberately 
playing the role of politician, rather 
than that of educator. In this guise, the 
administrator or board member per- 
forms a variety of tricks, any one of 
which the teacher fresh from graduate 
school may regard as representing anti- 
intellectualism in its most crass form. 
For example, the administrator may, be- 
cause of community pressures over 
which he has no control, conceal his 
real reasons for making certain deci- 
sions or for recommending to the board 
certain policies or actions. He may 
create artificial reasons, or else offer 
none at all to teachers for decisions af- 
fecting their efficiency and well-being. 

The factor other than “the politics 
of teaching” which contributes to this 
conflict is something called euphemis- 
tically the “personality clash.” Accus- 
tomed to the vigorous verbal exchange 
of the university, the inexperienced 
teacher may state his feelings in meet- 
ings so forcefully—abeit logically—that 
two weeks later he will find several of 
his colleagues are no longer speaking to 
him. The pettiness of “hurt feelings” is 
caused, at least in part, say some teach- 
ers, by the frustrations, pressures, and 
insecurities which build up in a faculty 
of scholars who believe they should 
speak only the words the administra- 
ti-n wants to hear. 

\ teacher—because he is a trained 
sc .olar—should be free to examine, to 
look for causes and effects, and to use 
e*'ablished critical and research tech- 
r tues to study local social or education 
sues without the businessman down- 

vn asking the administrator why he 

nt “keep that teacher quiet.” At the 
ne time, the teacher must realize his 
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Language Labs Will Not 


Erase Role of Teacher 


IF THE TELEVISION set blows a fuse, the tape recorder gets stuck, and 
somebody fouls up the switchboard in the language laboratory, the teacher 
need not panic. This was the conclusion of Kathryn Carnine, teacher in the 
Stockton unified school district and wife of Kenneth S. Carnine, executive 
secretary of the Stockton Teachers Association. Kathryn, well oriented by 
the successful research projects Ken had handled for his association (see 
“Stockton Teachers Express 77 on Major Problems,” CTA Journal, 


March, 1961, pages 10-11), pol 


ed 1300 foreign lan guage students in Stock- 


ton’s secondary schools last April. She attempted to find clues to better in- 
dividual counseling for language students in order to retain them longer 
in the foreign language programs. Here, in her own words, is Mrs. Carnine’s 
reassuring discovery: 


Perhaps the most startling revela- 
tion of the survey was the rediscovery 
of a much forgotten fact which clearly 
indicated that nothing in the successful 
teaching of another language can com- 
pletely replace the teacher. So much is 
being written lately about direct in- 
struction and how it will solve all the 
problems connected with language 
teaching that some teachers actually en- 
vision themselves being replaced by 
teaching robots. No one will deny that 
teaching aids of many kinds are most 
helpful, but not to the extent that we 
must exclude the teacher. 


These 1300 students, spot checked, 
must be typical of French, Spanish, 
Latin, German, Italian, and other lan- 
guage students in most high schools. 
Most are being taught by the aural- 
oral method, currently popular, espe- 


responsibility to recognize the legal and 
social framework within which the 
school district itself must function. He 
must understand the thin line between 
academic inquiry and common gossip. 

Equally, the administrator or board 
member must recognize his responsibil- 
ity toward his teachers, and not at- 
tempt to explain away situations by 
using educational jargon or the lan- 
guage of political expediency. He must 
recognize that, as trained scholars, his 
teachers are not apt to be misled by 
artificial reasons or analyses of situa- 
tions which do not ring true. 


Each group has a responsibility to 
the other, and the sooner it is recog- 
nized, the sooner the wasteful, irritating 
conflict between the two kinds of disci- 
pline will be over and both groups will 
be able to make their best contributions 
to the community they both serve. * 


cially in the early stages of language 
study. The students we questioned have 
access to well equipped laboratories, 
teaching machines, and direct instruc- 
tion aids of many types. It was interest- 
ing to observe that vot a single student 
mentioned he enjoyed the study of his 
particular language because of the vari- 
ous mechanisms being utilized by his 


teacher. The fact is that a substantial 
number were finding the laboratory 
work particularly dull when over- 
stressed. 


Eighty-three per cent of the students 
queried found their foreign language 
studies interesting, exciting, and fasci- 
nating. When they were asked why, 
their answers were invariably the 
teacher. Here are a few sample answers: 
“The teacher is terrific;” “He knows all 
about the people and their culture!” 
“Madame is so exciting! I want to learn 
to speak French just as she does!” “The 
teacher makes it interesting. Have you 
seen her?” Answers from 1079 students 
paid sincere tribute to their language 
teachers—not to automated devices. ** 
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TEACHER gets rapt attention from pupils when the classroom is the sunny seashore 
and the focal point is a bit of marine life. Photos pages 26-27 by E. M. Light, Tracy. 


TIPS FOR TEACHERS ON OUT-OF-DOORS 


(Continued from page 21) 





HOUSEKEEPING chores are also a part 
of camp life. Here, at Camp Jones Gulch, 
San Mateo county, a girl uses the drying 
line, will have ber turn at tidying up the 
comfortable cabin. 
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cult activity to define. More fully de- 
scribed as a program of outdoor science 
and conservation education, school 
camping has been subject to long lists 
suggesting its aims and objectives. De- 
pending on the needs of any particular 
youth and the aims of the local district’s 
program, camping can be used as a 
means for achieving many understand- 
ings. It seems to offer one of the most 
effective school activities in terms of 
building social understanding because 
of its twenty-four hour schedule. For 
many children it provides a first oppor- 
tunity to live away from home and to 
establish themselves in a totally new 
situation. 

But camping has its own unique con- 
tribution to experiences that should 
form the background of a mature per- 
son. Like few other activities available 
to people living in our times and place, 
camping helps a person orient himself 
with nature. Life is simpler in camp. 
While there, we drop many of the cul- 
tural and technological trappings of our 
civilization and thereby better examine 
the more elemental life processes in- 
volving mind and body. We become 


more aware of the balance of nat 
and workable connections with the: t- 
ural environment that human socie °s 
must maintain. In this respect, ie 
camping experience, under the gi d- 
ance of trained personnel, is as vita to 
the rural child as to the urban cl d. 
The mere opportunity to “live” in he 
country afforded some of Califorr a’s 
children certainly does not guarar ee 
that the child will understand or f; lly 
appreciate his environment. A soi ad 
school camp program should provide as 
valuable a cluster of experiences as « an 
be found anywhere in the entire schol 
program. 

The camping program has been justi- 
fied as providing for either appreciation 
of nature, an opportunity to learn re- 
sponsibility, or a chance to live with a 
peer group. Currently it must justify a 
contribution in a society with a mono- 
mania for scientific supremacy. It does 
all these things and more. The function 
of such a valuable program should not 
be limited to any single objective. 


Teacher education has recognized the 
importance of camping. Several insti- 
tutions require student teachers (unless 
this represents an unreasonable hard- 
ship) to spend a week as camp coun- 
selors. Such people are outstanding 
counselors. Their greater maturity and 
understanding enable many children to 
have a most happy and successful rela- 
tionship with their camp counselor. 


Every district should keep in touch 
with the work being done by the Cali- 
fornia sections of the Association for 
Outdoor Education. (O ffice for AOE is at 
729 So. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 17). 
Interested teachers and administrators 
should have an opportunity to visit 
school camps in action and to partici- 
pate in camping conferences. In dis- 
tricts where no camping program is 
offered, interested leaders should en- 
courage inquiry into the possibility of 
initiating camping programs. Many 
agencies stand ready to assist with 
camping programs on any scale. No- § 
table among these are California’s 
Department of Natural Resources (in- | 
cluding the Supervisor of Conservation 
Education, the Division of Forestry, } 
and the Division of Beaches and Parks), 
the Department of Fish and Game, 
the U. S. Forest Service, and the Soil | 
Conservation Service of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. The enthu:i- 
asm and cooperation of people actual'y 
involved with any phase of the outdoor 
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ed cation program is contagious. These 
pe ple seem always ready to talk to 
fac ilties, school boards, PTA’s, or civic 
gr: ups about their programs and to give 
ass stance in initiating new ones. The 
Ca ifornia State Department of Educa- 
tio: has strongly endorsed and aided 
the camping movement. 


COLLEGE HAS OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 
COORDINATOR 


A number of California’s state col- 
leges offered, last summer, courses in 
outdoor education, intended primarily 
for teachers. Typical was San Francisco 
State College, where Dr. William M. 
Hammerman was appointed coordi- 
nator of outdoor education in Septem- 
ber 1960 “to develop this field as a 
frontier for curriculum development.” 

At the main campus, courses are now 
offered in the fall or spring semesters in 
outdoor education and the school cur- 
riculum, camping and outdoor educa- 
tion programs, introduction to camping, 
theory and principles of organized 
camping, crafts for recreation leaders, 
and winter camping for recreation 
leaders. 

Since 1951 the college has operated 
the Frederic Burk Foundation outdoor 
education center at Camp Leonard, lo- 
cated in the Sierra Buttes recreational 
area of the Tahoe National Forest, near 
Sattley, Sierra county. Here students 
receive laboratory experience while 
working with children. Two three-week 
sessions are conducted in June and July, 
with credit through departments of ed- 
ucation, psychology, physical educa- 
tion, or recreation. A one-week session 
is also available for camp counselor 
leadership in connection with the Chil- 
dren’s Laboratory Camp. 


NATURE STUDY SHOP 
HELD BY UNIVERSITY 


For the 29th year the University of 
C:ifornia Extension’s Nature Study and 
Conservation Workshop was held July 
3} to August 12 at Santa Barbara. Ex- 
tension joined forces with the Santa Bar- 
b. -a Botanic Garden, the Santa Barbara 
\sseum of Natural History, and the 
( ‘ifornia Conservation Council to en- 

‘ nature students to benefit from a 
ion known for its scenic beauty and 
iety of topography. Primarily sched- 
| for elementary teachers, the work- 
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LIVING TOGETHER a week in camp gives young pupils new opportunities to 
sample the social and cultural graces, in addition to the more serious academic study. 
Here a quickly assembled musical group gives an impromptu recital at the open air 


campfire circle. 


shop provides for study of seashore life, 
native birds, astronomy, native plants, 
rocks, and minerals. Students learned 
the techniques of preserving and dis- 
playing natural history materials. 


ARTESIA PRODUCES 
RANCHO ROUNDUP 


An attractive and purposeful bulletin 
titled Rancho Roundup is published dur- 
ing season by the Artesia school district, 
Los Angeles county, to stimulate con- 
tinuing interest in outdoor science and 
conservation education. 

Harold Barsh and his staff of counsel- 
ors assemble the brief essays and verses 
of their sixth-grade students during and 
after experience at Camp Rancho on 
Mill Creek, San Bernardino county. The 
resulting bulletin is an excellent exam- 
ple of combining language art skills 
with natural science teaching. Expres- 
sions of the young students make it ob- 
vious that the theory and spirit of 
conservation of forest and stream have 
made deep and lasting impressions. 


Exercise in Citizenship 

“We're Junior Citizens, U.S.A.” 

Thus begins the theme of an eighth 
grade student at Standard School, Oil- 
dale. 

All seventh graders and two groups 
of eighth graders are combining Eng- 
lish and Social Studies into one two- 
hour period. My eighth-graders—32 
students classified as rapid learners— 
have enthusiastically accepted the op- 
portunities this combination of subjects 
affords. 

Last October, the seeds were sown 


for an extremely stimulating unit on the 
workings of our “quadrennial battle,” 
when one of the students asked if the 
class might vote on the presidential 
candidates. The resulting babble of 
voices and excited waving of hands in- 
dicated an emotional, and certainly not 
very objective, approach to the subject. 

“Wouldn’t it be better,” I asked, “to 
postpone voting until we have studied 
the entire campaign more thoroughly?” 

We did. We visited local headquar- 
ters of both major political parties, amid 
whirring television cameras and explod- 
ing flashbulbs, and listened for an hour 
while campaign officials did a courteous 
and thorough job of explaining not only 
their own functions, but the back- 
ground, philosophies and goals of their 
parties. Students became aware of the 
responsibilities of the intelligent citi- 
zen. 

About two weeks prior to election, 
we visited the offices of the Kern 
County Clerk, Miss Vera Gibson, learn- 
ing from her the voting and tallying pro- 
cedures from precinct to county to state 
level. Each student received a sample 
ballot and explanations of the proposi- 
tions for study. 

Meanwhile, the class wrote essays re- 
cording their impressions and learnings 
from these trips, and viewed a film 
which discussed voter registration and 
the primary elections. One morning the 
class listed 14 criteria which enter into 
a person's voting decision. Each student 
interviewed from three to five persons 
of as varied a background as could be 
found, asking which of these criteria 
were considered most crucial. Compila- 
tion of results showed that platform 
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and experience topped the list—a good 
lesson in objectivity! 

A week before elections, the class 
prepared a presidential ballot for the 
school, and with the help of the social 
studies teachers, distributed and then 
collected a secret ballot from each of 
the participating students. The class 
was divided into “precincts”—clerks and 
inspectors responsible for each home- 
room. Results were placed on a rough 
tally sheet, then transferred to a master 
sheet which was posted on the Student 
Council bulletin board. 

By assigning a specific number of 
“electoral votes” to each class, based on 
the number of students in that room, we 
worked up a rough facsimile of the elec- 
toral college system. 

Though it may be difficult to measure 
the long-range effect of such an ap- 
proach upon students, it is certain that 
they have gained a far greater under- 
standing of the complexities of our elec- 
tion procedure, and the responsibility of 
the conscientious citizen to study and 
weigh carefully the issues involved. 

Perhaps, most important of all, they 
have discovered what a cherished pos- 
session, and how deeply rooted in our 
heritage, is the free, secret ballot. 

BETH WILSON 
Oildale 


In-service with Speech 


At Carlsbad Union School District, 
we try to incorporate into the in-service 
training program a continuous sharing 
of ideas, talents and interests among the 
teachers themselves. Early each school 
year, teachers are asked to indicate spe- 
cial areas of interest, or problems they 
would like studied. After initial investi- 
gation, leaders are selected and areas 
of each problem delegated for study. 

An outstanding example of the proj- 
ect in operation is that of the teachers 
seeking techniques of working with 
speech problems. Study had revealed a 
need for specialized help. 

A review of staff talent revealed a 
therapist in Harriette Hembree. She 
was not only a trained therapist, but 
had had five years of professional ex- 
perience. When asked if she cared to 
share her knowledge with the other 
teachers, she literally jumped at the op- 
portunity to help. The group studied a 
film on good speech practices and asked 
individual questions of Mrs. Hembree. 
Her answers were considered most 
practical because, in addition to being 
a specialist in speech, she is also a very 
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fine classroom teacher, thoroughly in- 
formed on the problems of the regular 
classroom teacher. 

Teachers like the system because they 
feel it is practical and realistic. Study 
group teachers carry full teaching loads 
sach day, and in addition are dedicated 
to improvement of their programs by 
constantly studying better ways to do a 
better job. The system has helped Carls- 
bad children, and if adapted elsewhere, 
could be helpful to other children as 
well. 

-CARL BRIZZOLARA 
Carlsbad 


Emphasis on English 

As an administrator, I consider the 
English program the most important in 
the school, because other learning de- 
pends upon it. Here at Avenal High, 
we have an experiment under way to 
raise the level of attainment in this field. 

Teachers have mimeographed a sim- 
plified list of definitions and rules which 
follow the students through school, 
from start to finish. One page is devoted 
to each of five areas (punctuation, capi- 
talization, parts of speech, spelling, and 
grammatical terms), and wording is 
such that it can be understood by the 
average fifth grader. The primary pur- 
pose of this booklet is to give students 
something overlearned, on which they 
can always rely. 

To impress upon students constantly 
the value of legible writing, handwrit- 
ing drill is held for a minimum of five 
minutes three days a week. 

A minimum of 20 spelling words are 
required of all students each week. 
Words are selected to fit the English A, 
English B and Business English groups. 

The school is preparing to provide a 
dictionary for each student in the Eng- 
lish class. 





NORMA 
OLOHAM 


“Teacher! My diamond fell out!” 








Each English course, from freshn 
through the senior years, will be  e- 
voted to half grammar and half lit: -a- 
ture. 

Grammar textbooks are patter: ed 
around two different series in an et! ort 
to stimulate interest. 

A percentage of the library books ire 
chosen by English teachers, who n- 
courage students to do extra or out: ide 
reading from this shelf. 

—RALPH PETERSON 

Avenal 


Moving to High School 


Changing schools presents an adjust- 
ment problem to the child. 

Transition occurs, of course, when a 
family moves, and normal changes 
occur as a student progresses through 
the grades. But the greatest change 
probably comes when he leaves the 
elementary school to enter high school. 

In urban localities, the transition is 
accomplished by the junior high school; 
it is the rural school district which has 
the problem. 

Hanford high school administration 
solves the problem by arranging peri- 
odic visits by high school teachers and 
students to the elementary schools in- 
volved. The following, one of the most 
interesting from an eighth grader’ 
point of view, illustrates: 

Three high school departments—guid- 
ance, home economics, and industrial 
arts—combine in the effort to take the 
high school to the elementary. 

The homemaking department pro- 
vides a “fashion show.” Skirts, blouses, 
suits and dresses made in class are 
modeled by the students themselves. 
Courses in cooking are discussed, to- 
gether with meal planning, budgeting, 
sewing, child care, and careers for girls. 
In addition, department personnel re- 
view the activities of the Future Home- 
makers of America Club. 

While the girls are exposed to the 
finer points of homemaking, the boys 
view color slides of the industrial arts 
program. They are given a glimpse of 
what to expect in mechanical drawing, 
woodworking, metal crafts, electric 
shop and auto shop. Pictures of com- 
pleted projects range from metalshop 
lamps and lawn chairs to woodshop 
tables and desks. 

After the presentations, there is a 


question-and-answer period. 
—WILLIAM H. Ott 
Hanford 
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MEETING 
OF THE MINDS 


Like touching a spark to tinder...ideas burst into being 
when young minds come in contact with the thinking 
and findings of noted authorities in the pages of World 
Book Encyclopedia. 

World Book is far more than a reliable source of facts 
and information. It is editorially designed to surpass 
any other reference work in stimulating interest and 
inspiring creativity. Every article, every page is a meet- 
ing place where thoughts are exchanged and mental 
processes are quickened. 

“Working with World Book” is an experience that 
helps shape lives and careers. 


WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


the starting point for all searches 
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Inquire as to how you can modernize your reference sections at 
substantial savings with our generous trade-in allowances. 
Write to your nearest World Book Encyclopedia office. 


JAMES APPLEBY 
6404 HOLLYWOOD BLVD., HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


JOHN DAN HOWARD 
P. O. BOX 989, SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


MISS DOROTHY DOWLING 
1839 VAN NESS AVENUE, ROOM 3, FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


JOHN SLATER 
80 STONESTOWN, SUITE 8, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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“Talking road’ that can save your life! 


The visibility is almost zero and ahead is a sharp curve. 


Suddenly, beneath your wheels, the road says: “Slow 
down!” It does this by sending sound and low vibra- 
tions through your automobile’s frame. You get the 
message and cut your speed. 


This road warning system — called a “rumble strip” 
—has reduced accidents in test areas by nearly two- 
thirds. It is made chiefly of a new plastic developed 
by Standard’s scientists . 
will stand up to the pounding of the heaviest traffic. 


.. one so rugged that it 


The rumble strip is part of Standard’s continuing 
interest in traffic safety, which includes driver train- 
ing, seat belts in Company cars, educational films for 
schools, and widespread distribution of safety tips. 
The tough plastic which makes the rumble strip 
possible is one of a wide variety our scientists are 
creating to help manufacturers bring you new and 
better products. 


They include super-strong plastics for car bodies 
and building materials; plastic fibers to increase 
the durability of everything from clothing to tires. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
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Fewards Sought for 


Supervising Teachers 


By Jack L. Nelson 


UALITY in teacher education is 
dependent in large measure on the 
quality of supervising classroom teach- 
ers with whom the student teacher is 
associated. In reading many statements 
of beginning teachers about their 
teacher training experiences, educators 
note a commonly expressed point. 
“The most valuable part of my training 
was student teaching.” 


“My supervising teacher provided the 
means to draw together my academic work 
and my professional course work.” 


“The most practical and interesting por- 
tion of my education was directed teaching 
in a public school.” 


“TI especially appreciate the efforts of my 
supervising teacher in influencing my class- 
room work.” 

These comments illustrate the impor- 
tance of highly qualified and profession- 
ally dedicated classroom teachers in the 
process of training potential teachers. 
The importance of the work performed 
by these classroom supervisors has been 
upheld verbally through speeches and 
commendations, but little direct recog- 
nition has been accorded. Directed 
teaching programs have been main- 
tained by having fine classroom teachers 
shoulder responsibilities without praise 
and credit individually for a well-done 
job. 

Concern for the recognition and re- 
warding of supervising classroom teach- 
ers who work in the secondary teacher 
preparation program at Los Angeles 
State College led to initial action by the 
secondary education department of the 
college. Three basic factors play major 
roles in this concern. First, the monetary 
reward for a classroom teacher who ac- 
cepts the responsibility for working 
wit) a student teacher is not an induce- 
ment. The state-allocated $15 fee in 
Cai fornia is hardly an attraction to 
cor:pensate for the time and energy 
spt in conscientious teacher training. 
T' acceptance of-the supervisory job 


*. Nelson is assistant professor of sec- 
‘ry education at Los Angeles State 
ge. 


ANS 
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stands as a tribute to the quality of the 
teaching profession. Supervising teach- 
ers can scarcely be accused of seeking 
material gain through their work. 

The day-to-day direct contact which 
occurs between the supervising teacher 
and his charge influences career deci- 
sions. The heavy responsibility inher- 
ent in teacher development demands 
strong, professional classroom teachers 
who can demonstrate and inspire high 
caliber teaching. In addition, the pre- 
service teacher trainee needs compre- 
hensive evaluation by active members 
of the teaching profession. A new teach- 
er’s attitudes about his job and his role 
in society have been shaped in part by 
the supervising teacher. Through word 
and action, the supervising teacher rep- 
resents the entire profession. The ac- 
ceptance and successful fulfillment of 
this challenge demands recognition by 
the profession. 


The training institution needs sympa- 
thetic classroom teachers who under- 
stand and can interpret the institution’s 
point of view while providing worth- 
while experiences which tie the college 
classroom to the public school class- 
room. The relationship between the 
training schools and the training insti- 
tution must be close and mutually re- 
spectful. Both agencies are synthesized 
in the work of the supervising teacher. 


Within the framework of the pre- 
ceding three factors, members of the 
faculty of the secondary education de- 
partment instituted a program of recog- 
nition for supervising teachers which 
was designed to provide rewards for 
this service to the teaching profession. 
Since California state law allows no de- 
viation from the prescribed reimburse- 
ment for supervising teachers, and since 
the college was interested in attracting 
professionally dedicated teachers, an 
approach other than monetary was nec- 
essary. 


The supervising teacher recognition 
program is being implemented in 
phases as success becomes apparent. 
Phase one was initiated in spring se- 
mester 1960 and has continued through 
the semesters following. Considerable 
enthusiasm from supervising teachers, 
school districts, and members of the col- 
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Original Study Tours in Pacific 


Teachers May Zualify 
For Tar Deductions 


HAWAII 


UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION 
6 UNIVERSITY CREDITS 


43 DAYS only 9969 s10 


Tax 


Earn university credits while enjoying 
next summer in Hawaii with the original 
and leading tour—the Howard Tour, a 
most unusual program of study, sun and 
fun — nationally well known and most 
popular for its new ideas and innovations 
—offers the most events and services, 
and uses only the finest hotels. 


Tour price includes roundtrip jet travel 
from the West Coast, Waikiki apartment- 
hotel accommodations (including daily 
maid and full hotel services, with com- 
plete kitchens for snacks or full meals), 
and the most diversified and extensive 
schedule of parties, dinners, entertain- 
ment, sightseeing, sailing cruises, beach 
activities, and numerous cultural shows, 
besides all the necessary tour services. 


Steamship travel available at adjusted 
tour rates. Optional tours to neighbor 
islands and return home visiting the 
Century 21 World’s Fair in Seattle en 
route. Tour price does not include uni- 
versity tuition of $10 per unit. 


ORIENT 


SAN FRANCISCO STATE COLLEGE 
SUMMER SESSION 
6 UNIVERSITY CREDITS 


74 DAYS ony $2298 


Program based on new concept 
of study tours. Bonafide univer- 
sity classes held every school 
day, with the professor respon- 
sible only for academics, leaving 
all travel operations to the ac- 
— Howard Tour offi- 
cial. 


Extensive stays in Hawaii, Japan, For- 
mosa, Philippines, and Hong Kong, with 
optional extension tour to Singapore, 
Bangkok, and Angor Wat. Price is all 
jnclusive combination steamship and jet 
travel from West Coast, with all services 
ashore either first class or deluxe — 
hotels. all meals throughout except in 
Hawaii, sightseeing, inland sea voyage, 
all tips, parties, special dinners, evening 
events, entertainment, and other social 
functions. 


Even if you plan other travel, ask for 
our 16 page Orient Study brochure for 
the valuable information it gives on the 
Far East. With us you enjoy and “‘live in’ 
the Orient—not just see it. 


HOWARD STUDY TOURS 


538 GRAND AVENUE 
OAKLAND 10, CALIFORNIA 
(TE 2-2990) 








You can raise *500 
or more in 6 days 
this easy way 





Sell famous Mason 
Candies and in 4 to 15 days 
your group can make 


$300 to $2500 


For complete information fill in and mail 
us the coupon shown. If you decide to go 
ahead you don’t risk a cent,— you pay noth- 
ing in advance. We supply on consignment 
your choice of THREE VARIETIES of famous 
Mason Candy. At no extra charge each 
package is wrapped with a band printed 
with your organization’s name and picture. 
You pay after you have sold the candy and 
return what you don’t sell. Candy is sold 
at less than regular retail price. You make 
$12.00 on every 30 sales of our $1.00 box 
(66%:% profit to you on cost). There’s no 
risk! You can’t lose. Mail in coupon today 
for information about MASON’S PROTECTED 
FUND RAISING DRIVES, 


Mr. GEORGE Rauscu, Dept. STM-1 
Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without 
obligation, information on your Fund 
Raising Plan. 


Address 
Organization 
Phone 
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Mason Candies, Inc., Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 


lege faculty has supported its continu- 
ance. Basically, the first phase involves 
securing the names and addresses of 
the supervising teachers in the several 
school districts in the Los Angeles State 
College program and sending a letter 
of recognition with an accompanying 
identification card to each. 


Each recognition letter states the ap- 
preciation of the college for assistance 
in teacher training and conveys the 
identification card~to the classroom 
teacher. Dr. Howard MacDonald, pres- 
ident of Los Angeles State, signs the 
letters, indicating the interest of the en- 
tire college in sound teacher education. 
The enclosed identification cards, indi- 
vidually stating the teacher’s name, are 
similar in design to the regular college 
faculty cards. Dr. Rudolph Sando, chair- 
man of the division of education at the 
college, signs the identification cards. 
Cards are honored on campus in accord- 
ance with the letter, which states that 
the supervising teacher is extended cer- 
tain college privileges: 

Library usage. 

Professional faculty discount on 
books purchased at the campus book- 
store. 


Literature is more than fun 


By Herbert J. Guthmann 


HAT is there about literature that 

makes it literature? What do great 
writers of past and present have to say 
to us in the mid-twentieth century? 
What does a Shakespeare or a Heming- 
way have to offer that cannot be ob- 
tained from a comfortable evening in 
front of the television? 

Because many high school students 
have little, if any, concept of the real 
value of literature, English teachers 
must clearly answer these seemingly ob- 
vious questions if the study of literature 
is to have impact. Frequently this study 
becomes a time for mere relaxation and 
entertainment, a respite from more “de- 
manding” subjects. Unhappily, the 
transcendant qualities of great litera- 


Mr. Guthmann is a teacher in the Eng- 
lish department at Polytechnic high 
school, Long Beach. 








Admission to specified seminars and 
convocations. 

Admission to home field ath etic 
events. 

Groundwork was laid for colleg. ac. 
ceptance of the card by contacts with 
the college librarian, the college | ook. 
store, and the college physical educa- 
tion department, all of whom endorsed 
the program and have been influential 
in establishing the card’s usability. 

The second phase of the program will 
provide expanded college services and 
professional assistance for the supervis- 
ing teacher. Development of a meaning. 
ful, interesting seminar series is under 
consideration. At the present time, a 
joint committee of faculty from the col- 
lege departments of English and of sec- 
ondary education is preparing plans for 
more extensive recognition and reward 
policies for supervising English teach- 
ers. Seminars and lectures by distin- 
guished faculty and visitors are now 
being planned. It is anticipated that this 
pilot program for English teachers will 
spread to include all subject areas now 
taught in local secondary schools. ** 















































ture are often quickly passed over or 
ignored entirely in classwork. 


Some high school reading, of course, 
is in the realm of pure diversion, and 
rightfully so; but of prime importance 
is that body of writing that possesses a 
universality that speaks to all men. 
Teenagers, many almost totally unso- 
phisticated in their reading, need care- 
ful direction from their teachers to 
realize that one can actually become a 
better person through experiencing 
great literature. 


According to I. A. Richards’ widely 
accepted theory of synaesthesia, anyone 
at a given moment is subject to conflict- 
ing desires that can cause him to balk 
at the sedentary activity of reading. 
But if this reader, say a preoccupied 
high school student, voluntarily gives 
himself up—with encouragement and 
stimulation from his instructor—to 4 
work of great literature, then that piece 
of writing, says Richards, can effect a 
reconciliation of the reader's opposing 

Turn to pag? 3) 
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yls, tours to Europe and South America. Educational phase, planned and 
neuen executed by University of the Pacific, includes seminars in key cities. 
Why these tours EUROPE SOUTH AMERICA 
are so outstanding 57 pays 36 DAYS 
. . D rt J 28 
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; hio f See the Panama Canal . . . visit the fabulous 
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By the end of the year, PG&E’s new 1400-mile 
pipeline will be delivering 400-million cubic feet of 
Canadian natural gas daily into our northern and 
central California service system. 


What has been your part in this project? Well, if you are a 
State employee or a school teacher, you are helping finance 
this and other PG&E expansion projects for serving growing 
California. You do this with the money you have been contrib- 
uting to the California State Employee Retirement System or 
the California State Teacher’s Retirement System. For these 
organizations have invested more than $70-million in PG&E 
and its pipeline subsidiary, Pacific Gas Transmission Company. 


As you may know, public employee pension funds have be- 
come major investors in America’s free-enterprise system. 


in PG&E's new Canadian natural gas pipeline? 


Pp. GE: 


Total investment in PG&E securities by both private and 
public pension funds is now approaching $500-million. 


This confidence in the long-term outlook for our Company is 
shared by more than 700 insurance companies which have in- 
vestments in PG&E of more than $600-million. Their millions of 
policyholders therefore also have a stake in PG&E. So you are 
an indirect investor in our Company not only through your pen- 
sion program but also, most probably, through your insurance. 


Other large institutional investors in our Company include 
mutual funds, colleges and universities and charitable and 
religious organizations. 


We are proud that PG&E is the most widely-owned gas and 
electric utility in the nation—with about 230,000 stockholders 
in addition to the millions of indirect investors like you. 








Pacific Gas and Electric Compang 
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urg ’s, affording him a sense of personal 
sati faction. 


his profound enjoyment can take 
may forms. Perhaps it may result from 
the reader momentarily escaping to 
ide::tify with the myriad of experiences 
awviting him in literature: anything 
fror.. sailing down the Mississippi on 
Huck Finn’s raft to receiving olés in a 
Spanish bull ring. Or the gratification 
can take the form of emotional release 
as the reader vicariously suffers with an 
Oedipus or Hamlet. Or the reader can 
prepare himself emotionally through an 
author’s commentary on the problems of 
life; the plight of Macbeth, for example, 
remains a signal lesson in the fruits of 
overweening ambition. 


Ribicoft on 
Federal Aid 


The American people do not connect 
the improvement of our schools and col- 
leges with the world crisis which now 
confronts us. True, the concept of “edu- 
cation” is an intangible one. It is difficult 
to see schools and teachers as a first line 
of defense, like guns or missiles. 

So the people do not realize that the 
defeat of any proposal for a higher qual- 
ity of education—be it in a town, a state 
or a nation—threatens our strength as 
a nation. They do not realize that the 
loser in such a defeat is not the Admin- 
istration but, as President Kennedy has 
put it, “the school children who need 
this assistance.” 

For the people of this nation have 
not made a firm commitment to the idea 
of education of the highest quality. 
When school bonds are voted down in 
our school districts or board of educa- 
tion budgets are slashed, there is little 
righteous indignation heard from par- 
ent. When states do not meet their 
res; onsibilities to colleges and univer- 

s, little is said. When urgently 
nec led legislation is stalled in a Con- 
gre sional committee by a single vote, 
| the public does not make its voice 
hee d 

! «ch defeat for an improvement in 
ou: education system leaves us with 
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The student of literature can even ex- 
plore the question of his own identity; 
again and again, literature demonstrates 
in characters like Santiago of The Old 
Man and the Sea that, despite his seem- 
ingly infinite capacity for stupidity and 
cruelty, man remains essentially noble 
and indomitable. 

Such satisfying qualities of great lit- 
erature deserve careful, complete de- 
velopment at the hands of English 
teachers. A truly vital study of literature 
in the high school will go a long way 
toward equipping our younger genera- 
tion with the knowledge necessary— 
both individually and collectively—for 
that generation’s ultimate well-being. * 


ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, ad- 
dressed the Commonwealth Club in San 
Francisco October 3, beginning a series 
of hard-hitting speeches across the coun- 
try. With statistics, illustration, and logic 
be sought to create overwhelming public 
interest in federal financial support of the 


schools. Below is an extract from the ini- 
tial address. 


problems of ever-growing proportions. 
As school opens this year, we lack at 
least 142,000 classrooms. 

What does this statistic mean? It 
means that hundreds of thousands of 
school children, lacking decent class- 
rooms, are learning their lessons in hall- 
ways, in basements, in ramshackle 
buildings that present acute fire and 
health hazards, in double and even 
triple shifts. 

And where are the teachers to teach 
the largest generation of Americans in 
our history? Are they attracted by de- 
cent salaries and community respect for 
an honorable profession? Or are they 
diverted to more glamorous jobs by a 
society that has placed low value on a 
profession where the needs are highest? 

Where are the colleges and universi- 
ties to develop the full talents of this 
generation, and the vocational schools 
to equip the non-college youth with the 
skills he and his country need? Where 
are the guidance and counseling per- 
sonnel to insure that no talent is wasted? 

And where is the determination 
throughout our educational system to 
upgrade the content of school courses, 
to prune away the frills and insist on a 
high standard of quality? 
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TACONT ian srancisto 7 caltornis 
BOOK IMPORTS 


WORLD TRAVEL 
ON A BUDGET—1962 


Expanding horizons with Dittmann Tours 

EUROPE, Grand, Coronet, Olympian 12 to 19 coun- 
tries, 35-55 days in Europe $1195-$1595 
Pageant of Britain, all parts of The Isles in six weeks, 
May 25-July 3 $1 095 

and introducing 

Dittmann Global Subedeant the-World in sixty 
days, 3 departures: Spring, Summer, Fall $2695 
All four prices include trans-Atlantic and trans-Pacific 
passage by air or by ship—frequent departures in June 
and July, returning late August. Tours expertly con- 
ducted. 


DITTMANN BLDG., NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA 


SWITZERLAND 
SUMMER SCHOOL AND EUROPEAN TOUR 


School—Bern, Switzerland 
July 9 - August 16 1962 


9 College credit courses open to men & women ® 71 
days in Evrope—Visit 10 Countries @ Earn 6 units 
credit or audit courses ®© 3 day week-ends in Bern. 


ean 3"” June 20—Return Aug. 31. 
Dr. Alex D. Aloia, Director 
LOYOLA UNIVERSITY of LOS ANGELES 


Los Angeles 45, California 


Eureka. Caters to 
Classroom Crofts 


Eureka’s popular seasonal and 
everyday lines of full-color gummed 
seals and cardboard cutout prints 
have widespread use for educational 
and decorative classroom activities. 


. Send today for 
~ FREE samples 
and informa- 
tion. Both you 
and your stu- 
dents will be 
glad you did. 


Eureka Specialty Printing Co. | 
Box 149, Scranton 1, Pennsylvania 


Please send me free samples and informa- 
tion about seals and cutouts. 


NAME 

SCHOOL 

ADDRESS 

CITY. STATE 
Our School Supply Source is 
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SEs 








These questions are unanswered. Yet 
too few in the land seem troubled. 

Those who seek, by their own words, 
to bury us have realized that education 
is the first step toward national strength 
and power. 

Let me give you one clear example 
of what happens when a nation decides 
to meet a national goal. Ten years ago 
the Russians were graduating 36,000 
engineering students. They decided 
they needed more. Last year they grad- 
uated 108,000—a three-fold increase. In 
this country our comparable figure ten 
years ago was 58,000. We faced great 
needs too, yet last year our total of en- 
gineering degrees awarded actually 
dropped to 45,000. 

But it is not simply a question of num- 
bers. The Communists are giving sys- 
tematic attention and major emphasis 
to training for goals consistent with 
their ideals. They are identifying every 
child with talent in their society, and 
funneling that talent in the direction 
which most benefits the state at any 
given time. 

We see the results in such stories as 
that of the Soviet spaceman, Major 
Gherman S. Titov. As Ralph McGill 
points out, Titov’s talents were spotted 


in Siberia 2,200 miles east of Moscow, 
years ago. His mathematics and science 
teachers recommended him. He chose 
aeronautical science. 

The Soviet Union does not kid 
around. It wants to train such talents to 
strengthen the objectives of Commu- 
nism. Russia’s leaders would never be 
so foolish as to ignore the value of a first 
rate, trained mind. 

When they see a gifted boy or girl 
they tap him: “Gherman,” they say, “you 
are a smart boy. We want you. And we 
want to train you to do what you are 
best fitted to do.” 

We only say: “Johnnie, you are a 
smart boy. You will go far.” We do not 
tap Johnnie, encourage and make sure 
he becomes an engineer—if that is what 
he is best fitted for—or an architect—if 
that is what he can be best—or a doctor. 

We stick to the theory that the sum 
total of our diverse individual aims and 
aspirations will somehow add up to a 
solution of our national purpose to re- 
main a free, strong, proud society. 

We have no way of being sure the 
abilities and talents of thousands of 
youngsters now in high school or mov- 
ing toward high school, will in fact be- 
come a national asset. In this country, 


materials and equipment you need— 


collected for you! 
HEATH SCIENCE KITS 


designed to accompany the state-adopted 


HEATH SCIENCE SERIES 


by Herman and Nina Schneider 


The materials required for experiments in the 
HEATH SCIENCE SERIES are simple—but the 
collecting of them takes more time than a busy 
teacher can spare. In the HEATH SCIENCE KITS 
you will find the materials and equipment you 
need for the experiments in each Heath Science 
text—Grades 1-6—at your fingertips! A separate 
Kit for each grade accompanies each text. 


Available now! 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


182 Second Street, San Francisco 5 








we do not and should not force pe ple 
to do what they do not want to do « to 
learn what they do not want to le :rm, 
But we must insure that every stu ent 
has every opportunity he needs to de. 
velop his talents to the fullest. ik 






PAKISTAN 
IS DIFFERENT 


DR. GARFORD G. GORDON, CTA Re. 
search Executive, took a year leave of ab- 
sence in midsummer to accept a position 
with UNESCO in Karachi, Pakistan. Ac- 
companied by bis wife Virginia, he spent 
part of July and August in Paris at 
UNESCO headquarters, reaching his new 
assignment in late August. Journal read- 
ers will be interested in the brief account 
below, our first “report from our Pakistan 
correspondent.” Dr. Gordon plans to re- 
turn to Burlingame in June or July. His 
a mailing address is UNT AB-P.O. 
ox 86, Karachi 1, Pakistan. 











I have just finished writing a report 
to the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific, and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) on the first six weeks of my 
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wor. in Pakistan as an educational ad- 
viso’ to the government. It seems to me 
that this is also an appropriate time to 
repcrt to my regular employers, the 
members of the California Teachers As- 
sociation. 


My job in Pakistan resembles in some 
ways my work as Research Executive 
for CTA. However, here I am much 
more concerned with the gathering of 
purely descriptive statistical data and 
much less concerned with the broad 
problems of research. The problems of 
coordination among the various agen- 
cies interested in education are much 
the same; but Pakistan doesn’t have a 
CTA-sponsored Advisory Council on 
Educational Research. This makes quite 
a difference. 

My chief impressions of differences 
do not come from my job, however. This 
business of being an international ex- 
pert involves a lot more than what takes 
place during office hours. Most of it is 
interesting, some very strange, and only 
a small amount annoying. All of it is a 
learning situation. 

For instance, I am learning to drive 
on the wrong side of the road because 
Pakistan follows the British rule of 
keeping to the left. This is not too hard 
since traffic is very slow by California 
standards. There are a lot of cars and 
at times I feel there is considerable re- 
semblance between Pakistan and Cali- 
fornia highways. Just as I feel this way 
I usually have to swerve to avoid a 
camel and the illusion vanishes. 

Getting used to British English is an- 
other learning chore. Getting used to 
having tea at all hours is a little easier. 
In fact, 1 am becoming quite acclimated 
to the tea breaks at the office. I am not 
quite so acclimated to having a pin 
cushion on my desk in place of a box of 
paper clips, however. Nor to having to 
hold down all the papers on my desk 
because of the breeze created by the 
ceiling fan. These fans are everywhere, 
including the living room and bedroom 
at home. 

| have had many new experiences— 
being awakened by donkeys braying, 
listening to the continuous roll of trop- 
ica’ thunder, and smelling an open-air 
unrefrigerated meat market. Also, I 
have had many old experiences in new 
set‘ ings—friendliness from a Parisian 
W.. ter, questions about how to answer 
a | owspaper quiz contest from my Pak- 
is! i stenographer, a conducted sight- 
ng tour about the city of Lahore by 
of the officers of the West Pakistan 
au of Education. 
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62-DAY 


EUROPEAN GRAND TOUR New! Monogram Series 
Leave Montreal on EMPRESS OF CANADA June 21. SCHOOL AWARD CRIES 


i i A New Idea in Award 
Return by jet plane from Lisbon August 21. Pte. lnchades Galacl | 


Visit 13 countries. Initials, School Colors, 
Attend Shakespearean play in Stratford-on-Avon, Salz- Academic, Music or 


b % 7 : Sports Titles, and 
urg Music Festival, Opera in Rome, Bullfight in “—— & au 


Madrid. real attractive award 
Get inside glimpses of everyday life with European- emblem. Gold plated Write for 1962 


born, experienced tour leader with Ph.D. in languages. = 1 —_ Low Catalog. 
Group limited to 20. Cost $1475. ee On | Can ee 


Write for tour brochure to: Only Requests Giving School Name & 


DR. FRANCO COSCO ddress Honor 
386 ALAMEDA DE LAS PULGAS AWARD EMBLEM MFG. CO. 


REDWOOD CITY, CALIFORNIA 3435 W. 51st STREET, CHICAGO 32, ILL. 
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ASK ABOUT 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
MUTUAL FUND 


OF CALIFORNIA, INC. 


e Low 3% sales charge 
e Voluntary investment plan 
e Professional investment management 
e Redemption at net asset value without charge 


), 300 
Join the more than.1,260 California teachers who over 
the past five years have learned the advantages of this 
exclusive mutual fund, organized especially 
for members of the California Teachers Association. 


TEACHERS SECURITIES CORPORATION 1-2 
California Teachers Association — Southern Section 

1125 West Sixth Street 

Los Angeles 17, California 





Please send me a copy of the prospectus of Teachers Association Mutual Fund 
of California, Inc. 
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A low-cost unregimented tour with the fun of per- 
sonal discovery. A unique route—up to 70 days 
and 24 countries on and off the beaten path. 
Russia, Spain, North Africa optional. Unless you're 
set on the conventional tour, write: 


Evrope Summer Tours 


255 Sequoia, Box S Pasadena, California 
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PIONEER UNIT 


EUROPE 


By jet from New York to visit Spain, Portu- 
gal, France, Italy, Austria, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Holland & England. 
SUMMER 1962 — $1285 
Extension to 3 Scandinavian countries. 
DREWES TOURS 
10804 Ashby Ave., Los Angeles 64, Calif. 
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Community loans—many valuable antiques— 
make thrilling pioneer exhibit as told by Kathryn Seville 
in the Indiana Teacher magazine. Digest of article, below 


Citizens lend their prize antiques 
(even collectors’ items) to our 
6th grade for our annual pioneer 
exhibit. Some items are over 100 

ears old. Appreciation of our 
Soles is stressed in this unit 
of work. Although part of English 
studies, it combines social studies, 
art, music, and some arithmetic. 


Before first item is borrowed, 
there is class discussion about 
need for careful handling, im- 
portance of dependability, and 
respect for the property of others. 


For our 9th exhibit 400 items 
were loaned. As each is brought 
in by a pupil, two committees 
start to function. Meticulous 
records give history of item and 
names of pupil and lender. 






These records are basis of pupils’ 
48 page mimeographed catalog. 
Numbers help visitors quickly to 

identify the antiques. 
When exhibit is arranged, part 
of English assignment are letters 
to other teachers and classes and 
invitations to lenders, parents 
and relatives. Pupils write script. 
Theme of program usually comes 
from some item or unusual an- 
tique loaned. Once it came from 
etchings of early Americans and 
included songs and verse about 
Washington, Benjamin Franklin, 
Noah Webster, Francis Marion. 
Items exhibited have ranged from 
400-year-old arrowhead to 
spinning wheel, samplers, 108- 
year-old cradle, McGuffey 
reader, coverlets, battle flags, 
old candle mold, and 
1812 sword. 


Enjoy the 
satisfying little lift 
in Wrigley's Spearmint Gum. 
The bit of sweet in the lively flavor 


is delicious yet never rich or filling. 








The setting in which I work is ew 
but the problems I encounter ha > g 
familiar ring. Pakistan schools are « er. 
crowded. It is hard to recruit teac: ers. 
Salaries in education are miser. le, 
There is a great concern for educat. ‘nal 
standards. A testing program is nec ‘ed, 
There is need for projecting enrolln -nts 
so provision can be made for fi. ure 
growth of schools. 

However, though the problems are 
basically the same in many way. as 
those faced in California, their inte: sity 
and the degree to which they are bh. ing 
coped with is very different. Califc :nia 
teachers should be very happy that they 
are not in the position of their Pakistani 
colleagues; they should be thankfu! for 
their professional status and the exist- 
ence of strong state and local teacher 
organizations. re 



























BIOLOGY TEACHING 
UPGRADED IN STUDY 


Several California teachers have par- 
ticipated in the preparation of revised 
materials designed to upgrade and 
modernize the teaching of high school 
biology. The Biological Sciences Cur- 
riculum Study, under the sponsorship 
of the American Institute of Biological 
Sciences, has produced a second edition 
of High School Biology, including text, 
laboratory manuals and other materials. 
The revision was done on the basis of 
information relayed to the writers by 
last year’s participating teachers, 15 of 
them in California. 

The writers of last year, Norman 
Abraham of Yuba City high, Robert 
Dunk of Berkeley high, Gordon E. 
Peterson of San Marino, and Francis W. 
Smith of Los Altos high school, were 
joined this summer by Harry K. Wong 
of Menlo-Atherton high school. They 
spent seven weeks in revising the work 
on the campus of the University of Col- 
orado. California’s collegiate represen- 
tation included Dean Anderson of Los 
Angeles State College, Paul DeH. Hurd 
of Stanford, Edwin Phillips of Pomona 
and G. L. Stebbins of the Davis campus 
of the University of California. 

California has established six testing 
centers for the current school year, each 
center composed of seven or more 
teachers. These are located in Los An- 
geles county, Los Angeles city, the Mo- f 
desto area, the San Jose area, the Bay 
area and the Yuba City area. In acdi- 
tion, several teachers are using ‘he 
materials independently of the test pro- 
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graii, this being under the direction of 
Edu cational Testing Service. 

The BSCS materials are being used 
this year by some 500 teachers and 40,- 
000 students, three times the number 
using them last year. After a final re- 
write, Which is to take place next sum- 
mer and extending into the ’62-'63 
school year, the entire output of the 
BSC study will be released for publica- 
tion 

San Diego State College is sponsoring 
two institutes for teachers of biology in 
the area. Each institute is concerned 
with training in a different version of 
the BSCS materials. One, for San Diego 
city teachers, is studying the version 
approaching biology from a biochemi- 
cal and physiological standpoint; the 
other, consisting of teachers from the 
county schools, employs the version 
stressing communities and populations. 

—GoRDON E. PETERSON 
San Marino 


NATIONAL Book Committee designates 
April 8-14, 1962 as National Library Week, will 
welcome requests from librarians and teachers 
interested in obtaining materials for its observ- 
ance. National Book Committee is the group 
which sponsors year-round reading and 
library development program. Address, 58 
West 40th Street, New York 18. 


READING 


“Reading in Modern Communications” will 
be theme of 19th Annual Reading Institute at 
Temple University, Philadelphia. Institute, held 
January 22-26, will cover such topics as “Read- 
ing Problems: Diagnosis and Treatment,” and 
“Reading and Curriculum Development.” Reg- 
istration information from The Reading Clinic, 
Temple University, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


OUTDOORS 
(he Natural History Library, new paperback 
;, began publication in September with 
rteen titles. Publisher is Doubleday-Anchor 
ks. Sample titles: The Exploration of the 
ido River, by John Wesley Powell; Horses, 
-eorge Gaylord Simpson; and The Pacific 
4s, by Douglas L. Oliver. Prices range 
1 95c to $1.45. 
food and water survival kit capable of 
ining one person for 14 days has been 
loped by SURVIV-ALL, 515 Madison 
1e, New York 22. The 24-lb. kit contains 
ic nutrient—Multi-Purpose Food, product 
neral Mills; 14 pints of vacuum-packed 
; Vitamin C ascorbic acid supplement; 


\ 
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and necessary utensils. $8.98, postage paid. 
Brochure from SURVIV-ALL describes kit in 
more detail. 


SCHOOL PLANNING 

“Space for Teachers,” 5-color, 24-page book- 
let prepared by Raymond C. Schneider of 
Stanford’s School Planning Laboratory, shows 
how teachers can be given more space and 
time for professional tasks through modern 
facility planning. Book itself is extremely well- 
designed, reminds one of books written and 
produced by Cartoonist Robert Osborne. One 
free copy may be obtained by writing School 
Planning Laboratory at Stanford; extra copies 
25c each. 

“Planning Schools for New Media,” sub- 
titled “A Guide for Boards of Education, School 
Administrators, and Architects,” is 72-page 
guide developed by Amo De Bernardis and 
Victor W. Doherty, Portland Public Schools, 
Errett Hummell, Portland State College and 
Charles William Brubaker of Perkins and Will, 
Architects-Engineers, Chicago. Guide was pro- 
duced in cooperation with Media Branch of 
U.S. Office of Education under Title VII, 
Part B, NDEA. Although book is primarily 
concerned with planning for use of new media, 
importance of principles of good planning 
which apply to all aspects of school building 
construction is not overlooked. 72 pp., includ- 
ing bibliography. $1.00 from Division of Edu- 
cation, Portland State College, Portland, 
Oregon. 


U.S.0O.E. PUBLICATIONS 


“Teaching by Machine.” OE-34010, Mono- 
graph No. 6, Cooperative Research Series. Re- 
ports of research project currently being con- 
ducted at University of Illinois under Dr. 
Lawrence M. Stolurow. Includes Current In- 
structional Problems, A Systems Approach to 
Instruction, Teaching Machines, Program and 
Programing Process. 65c. 

“Research in Industrial Education.” Sum- 
maries of studies 1956-59. OE-84016, Voc. 
Div. Bulletin 293, Trade & Industrial Educ. 
Series No. 72. Summaries of studies 1956-59, 
with subject index to studies listed in Research 
in Industrial Education, Summaries 1930-55. 
60c. 


“Doctoral Study.” OE-54016, Circular 646. 
Fellowships and Capacity of Graduate Schools. 
45c. 

Above three publications should be ordered 
through Supt. of Documents, U. S. Govt. Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25. D. C. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


The Statesman’s Yearbook, 1961-62 has just 
come from press. In one compact volume, it 
presents much information on all countries, 
gathered from official volumes as well as pri- 
vate sources. $9.50. St. Martin’s Press, New 
York. 

Unesco Publications Check List, 4th revised 
edition, now available from Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, New York. Lists all Unesco publica- 
tions in English available for sale beginning 
1961; all Unesco periodicals currently pub- 
lished; current series or collections of Unesco 
publications; and Unesco publications in 
French or Spanish which have no equivalent 
English edition. 

The Status of Foreign Student Advising in 
United States Universities and Colleges, by 
Homer D. Higbee, Assistant Dean of Interna- 
tional Programs, Michigan State University. 


AROUND THE WORLD 
WITH CREDIT—$1695 


Sail around the world next summer and earn 
college credits en route. Visit Hawaii, Japan, 
Hong Kong, Manila, Singapore, Ceylon, Bom- 
bay, Aden, Egypt, Europe, Trinidad and Panama. 


Also European tours for students and teachers 
from $1255. One tour from California via 
Panama. Carib Circle Tours from $657. 


Write for free brochures. 


Hilton Cours 


P.0. Box 1007 
Vallejo, Calif. 


FLETCHER’S TROLLEY 


for Demonstrations and 
Measurements in Mechanics. 


The large colored scale on the rail and the 
large dial of the stop-clock allow the student 
to read from the farthest corner of the class- 
room and evaluate the results himself. 


— EXPERIMENTS — 


1/1 Uniform and non-uniform 
velocity 


1/2 Acceleration of gravity by free 
fall 


1/3 Uniform accelerated motion 
1/7 Inertia of mass 

1/9 Introduction to force 

1/11 The elastic constant of a spring 


1/12 Force equals mass times 
acceleration 


1/13 Inclined plane 

1/16 Newton's Law of Inertia 
1/20 Impulse and momentum 
1/21 Potential and kinetic energy 


1/22 Work, acceleration, kinetic en- 
ergy and friction 


1/23 Laws of collision 


Detailed descriptions of these experiments, cov- 
ering both the theoretical and practical aspects 
are contained in the first series of Leybold’s 
Physics Leaflets. 


Ask for our general catalogue PH 32 E 


J. Klinger Scientific Apparatus 
82-87 160th St. Jamaica 32, N.Y. 





WORLD'S FINEST 
SUMMER PROGRAMS 


HAWAII 


6 weeks from $569 


Combine this program with your Summer Session at Uni- 
versity of Hawaii for a fun-filled summer of planned 
activities. Tour cost includes roundtrip jet travel from 
West Coast . . . 22 planned sightseeing trips, activities, 
cruises, beach and dinner parties . . . air-conditioned 
Waikiki Beach hotel accommodations free daily 
transportation to campus. The outstanding activity pro- 
gram of the Islands! Leave mid-June, return early August. 


MEXICO 


8 weeks from $451 


This program takes you to cosmopolitan Mexico City, home 
of fascinating National University of Mexico . . . most 
beautiful campus in the world. Price includes roundtrip 
jet travel from U.S. gateway cities . . . 14 planned ac- 
tivities, weekend sightseeing, bullfights, art and pyramid 
culture . . . Acapulco extension trip . . . air-conditioned 
modern accommodations with swimming pool and kitchen 
facilities available . . . exceptional foreign travel vacation. 
Leave mid-June, return early August. 


APPLY NOW! mail coupon for information or write 
Dr. R. E. Cralle, University Study Tours, 2275 Mission 
Street, San Francisco 10, California. 


FREE! Dr. R. E. Cralle 


F el University Study Tours 
Bulletins & Application 2275 Mission Street 
San Francisco 10, Calif. 


[] Hawaii [) Mexico 
Send to 
Address 


Ask your friends to go with you. We'll be happy 
to make arrangements. (Space for married 
couples, too.) | 
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Answers to nearly 2,000 most frequently 
asked questions about U. S. have been gathered 
into one volume by U. S. and World Publica- 
tions, Inc., in cooperation with International 
Advisory Council. The U.S.A. Answers con- 
tains 256 pages, is fully indexed, uses more 
than 100 illustrations, and covers wide range 
of subjects—land and people, education and 
culture, government and economy, science and 
technology, how Americans live and work. 
Editor is Kenneth E. Beer. Paperback, $2.50, 
cloth, $5.00. Shipping charge of 35c. 


NEW PAPERBACKS 

Twenty Years at Hull-House, by Jane Ad- 
dams. Foreword by Henry Steele Commager. 
75c. Signet book. 

The World of Rome, by Michael Grant, of 
Queen’s University, Belfast. 75c. Mentor book. 

The Future of Man, by P. B. Medawar. Bio- 
logist speculates on genetic qualities of future 
generations. 50c. Mentor book. 

Benjamin Franklin: the autobiography and 
other writings, Selected and edited by L. Jesse 
Lemisch. 50c. Signet book. 

An Age of Kings. 576-page book, with texts 
and synopses of eight Shakespearean historical 
plays which are being presented on television 
this fall. 75c. Pyramid book. 

“Vistas of Science.” New series of paper- 
backs to introduce high school students to key 
areas of science, planned by National Science 
Teachers Association and Scholastic Book Serv- 
ices. First three to be completed are: The Liv- 
ing Cell, by William Deering; Spacecraft, by 
James J. Haggerty, Jr.; and Measurement: The 
Basis of All Science, by William J. Youden, Sr. 
Titles may be tentative. 

—V.L.T 


THIS AIR AGE 


UNITED STATES AIRCRAFT, MISSILES, 
AND SPACECRAFT. National Aviation 
Education Council, Washington, D. C. 
Paperback, 156 pp., $1.50. 

An up-to-date reference for classes in avia- 
tion education, or classes where air transporta- 
tion is featured as a unit of study. The book in- 
cludes more than 200 photos and an even 
larger number of line drawings of both military 
and non-military fixed-wing, rotary-wing, and 
lighter-than-air vehicles as well as space mis- 
siles. Teachers will have less difficulty keeping 
up with pupils who ask, “What plane is that?” 
Each description is accompanied by brief para- 
graphs on design, manufacturer, purpose, speci- 
fications and performance. One section covers 
latest advances in jet engines and recent satel- 
lites which students will have read or heard 
about. Information from NAEC can be counted 
on to be authentic and current. 


ROCKETS AND MISSILES and SATEL- 
LITES AND SPACE TRAVEL, by Bertha 
Morris Parker. Row, Peterson & Co., 
Evanston, Ill. Paperback, 36 pp., 52c each. 


The two booklets are complementary ma- 
terials for junior high space age aviation study, 
and have been checked for accuracy by Wern- 
her Von Braun. Numerous colored illustrations 
explain the accompanying text which includes 
information on such topics as jet propulsion, 
fuels, guidance of space vehicles, orbits and 
orbital velocity, and space travel. Material 
covers recent satellite experiments, including 
the Mercury project, so booklets are up to date. 


AIR WORLD EDUCATION STUDY SE! ES, 
published by Trans World Airlines. *;ew 
York. 


A collection of topical discussions of av tion 
subjects, prepared for both students and ¢. jch- 
ers. Materials seems well suited for junio: igh 
reference pamphlets, although some of t) « ip- 
formation is meaningful for senior high vides 
as well. Articles are non-technical and a: pear 
to be usable from the social studies view >oint 
rather than the scientific one. Informatio» on 
obtaining material should be sought £; 
TWA. 

—KENNETH R. B 


AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION by A. J 
Cross and Irene F. Cypher. Thomas Y, 
Crowell Company, New York. $7. 


Audio-visual methods and techniques have 
made striking advances in the past few vears, 
These are reflected in the recently released 
text, “Audio-Visual Education,” by A. J. Fay 
Cross and Irene F. Cypher, published by the 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, of New York. 
Chapters are included on television, teaching 
machines, and instructional materials centers. 

The format of the book makes the material 
readily available to the reader; an outline of 
the main facts found in each chapter intro- 
duces it. This is italicized to make it instantly 
identifiable. Frequent use of a series of num- 
bered ideas makes it clear and concise. Simple 
diagrams are used to explain how the various 
types of equipment work in general, leaving the 
ways to use specific models to other sources. 

The advantages and disadvantages of various 
media are presented, the mechanics are ex- 
plained, together with a discussion of when 
and how to use each of the media. 

As a final chapter, the authors have related 
the advances in audio-visual techniques in our 
country to the international situation, through 
adaptation to use in the underdeveloped areas 
of the world. 

—H. BARRET PATTON 


AN OUTLINE OF EXPERIMENTAL EDU- 
CATION, by Robert R. Rusk. St. Martin’s 
Press, Inc., New York, 1960. 118 pages. 
$3.50. 


Only a Britisher would write an education 
volume as discursive and leisurely as this one 
by the former head of the Education Depatt- 
ment of the University of Glasgow and former 
Director of the Scottish Council for Research 
in Education. 


Intended as a supplement to readings in 
educational psychology, it is both a treatise on 
research and an unsystematic reporting of 
sundry research findings. It is far more read- 
able than a handbook on research has any 
right to be, far less exhaustive than a sum- 
mary of findings should be. 

The reader may be just slightly startled at 
being reminded how similar to our own are 
the problems of other countries, problems of 
class size, school size, starting age, and group- 
ing. He will be justifiably surprised, in the 
midst of the scientific reporting, to come across 
a homily on the importance of rest periods in 
study, supported by no experimental findings, 
but only by quotations from the Jesuit / 
Studiorum and from Francis Bacon. From the 
Jesuit rules, “Let no one apply himself to the 
toil of reading or writing for more than ‘wo 
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hou », but let his study be interrupted by a 
sho: interval of time,’ And from Bacon, “Let 
man force a habit upon himself with a 
tual continuance, but with some inter- 
m. For the pause reinforceth the new 


one should be the least bit surprised to 

lear): that the author recommends further and 
dee; cr research. 

—~——DOoN ROBINSON 


FUNDAMENTALS OF EDUCATIONAL 
LEADERSHIP, by Clarence A. and Mary 
E. Weber. Second ed. Exposition Press, 
N. Y. 1961. 278 pp., $3.00. 

Originally in the McGraw-Hill Series in 
Education, the Weber book is a second edition 
by the Exposition Press, University Book series. 
[he authors’ exposition of leadership in edu- 

ition is founded upon their solid belief in the 
democratic process, explored widely in the first 
part of the text. The second part is a collection 
ff chapter essays on leadership principles, from 
the authors’ views, pretty much aimed at sup- 
porting the thesis of teamwork as a way of ac- 
complishing education’s tasks. 

The manner of the book suggests almost a 
catechistic approach to the subject of leader- 
ship, or presentation somewhat in the Dale 
Carnegie school of exhortation. However, the 
topics are valid insofar as leadership science 
is known, and the book would be a deskside 
comfort to superintendents and principals. It 
has a generous and well-annotated bibliog- 
raphy, limited almost entirely of course to 
pre-1956 entries. 

—KENNETH R. BROWN 


HEARING 
NEWS 
SEEING §; 


FILM 
AND TELEVISION 


WITH 


The first 16 completed reports on research 
projects supported by Title VII, NDEA, are 
reviewed by Kenneth D. Norberg in a publica- 
tion entitled Research Abstracts and Analytical 
R Installment I. As Dr. Norberg indicates 

s review, the studies are so varied that 

ire difficult to describe in general terms. 

projects deal with television, five with 

inations of media, and the others with a 

ty including film, telephone, teaching ma- 

; and tape recordings. Levels of instruc- 

begin at preschool and extend through 

e. From the standpoint of approach, the 

st emphasis is on comparative effective- 

followed by developmental and utilization 

roduction. Published by DAVI, in co- 

ion with USOE. Quarterly compilations 
di ita will be bound into copies of AV 

inication Review,-but copies of the com- 

n itse If may be purchased for 35c from 

NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washing- 
B.C. 

e booklet designed for language teach- 
o have never worked with a language 
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State CTA Advisory Panel 
recommends Blue Cross 
as your best health plan buy 


“fan unusually fine program — one that no single 
CTA Chapter or Unit is likely to match in benefits 
or price through any commercial carrier.” 


After periodically reviewing the 
health plans offered by various 
insurance companies, the state 
CTA Insurance Advisory Panel 
again endorses the CTA-Blue 
Cross program as the “‘very best 
buy” obtainable. 

In its ten years of existence 
the CTA-Blue Cross plan has 
paid over 30-million dollars in 
benefits to teachers and their 
families. Nearly half of Califor- 
nia teachers are now members, 
with more joining every day. 
Some new teachers, the CTA 
points out, are not aware of the 
value of this program. Local 
district Insurance Chairmen 
are therefore urged to acquaint 
prospective members with the 
unique advantages of the plan. 

Benefits for most hospital 
services under Blue Cross have 
no cash limit. Hospital benefits 
renew no matter how many con- 
secutive claims an individual 
presents. The State CTA report 
states “As hospitals continue to 
use the most modern equipment 
and the cost of living rises, hos- 
pital costs go up and our (Blue 
Cross) protection automati- 
cally becomes worth more.” 


— State CTA Report 


The program is flexible, and 
CTA groups can obtain op- 
tional benefits to meet local 
needs. A Blue Cross program 
can be kept upon retirement or 
when a teacher leaves a group 
for any other reason. There is 
no red tape with Blue Cross. 
The Plan pays the hospital di- 
rect. When teachers are hospi- 
talized away from home—any- 
where in the world—they still 
receive Blue Cross benefits. 

If your school office cannot 
provide information on the 
plan, ask your Insurance Chair- 
man to obtain details by writ- 
ing the State CTA Advisory 
Panel on Insurance at 1705 
Murchison Drive, Burlingame, 
Calif., or 1125 W. 6th Street, 
Los Angeles 17. 

Blue Cross was started by 
teachers, is now the nation’s 
largest health plan — and has 
proved to be the best. 


BLUE CROSS 


acknowledged leader in health plans 





laboratory is available from Minnesota Mining 
& Manufacturing Co. The booklet outlines the 
laboratory approach to language teaching and 
suggests methods for using high fidelity tapes 
as a teaching tool. Write 3M Co., Advertising 
Department, 900 Bush Ave., St. Paul 6, Minn. 


FILMS 


—cCharts for Creative Learning. For pre-serv- 
ice and in-service teachers. Shows how to make 
and use charts, how students benefit from par- 
ticipating in chartmaking. 11 min, $120, color. 
Bailey Films, 6509 DeLongpre Ave., Holly- 
wood 28. 

—Teaching Time Relationships in the Elemen- 
tary Schools. \deas and methods to help chil- 
dren understand concepts of time. 12 min. 
$130, color or $70 b&w. Bailey Films. 

Association Films’ new catalog, “Free Loan 
Motion Pictures and Selected Rental Subjects” 
is available now from 799 Stevenson St., San 
Francisco. 


EDUCATIONAL TV 


In October, KQED began its fourth year 
of school telecasts in the San Francisco Bay 
Area, this year reaching an estimated 200,000 
students. A total of seven and one-half hours 
of telecourses is being aired weekly. Most 
courses are repeats, but six new ones have been 
added: Let's Solve It (5th grade mathematics); 
The California Story (4th grade history); Parlons 
Francais II (2nd year French for teachers); Let’s 
Talk (speech, grades K-2); Music for Young 
People (grades 5-8); and New Materials in In- 
struction (previews of new curriculum materials 
for teachers). 


Schools Are Your Business, a weekly program 
tackling the entire subject of schools, teachers, 
parents, students and public education, was 
launched over KQED October 4 with a discus- 
sion of the controversial SB 57. Senator Fisher 
appeared with Bruce Allen and John Busterud 
on the program. Future shows in the series will 
include “Compensation for Teachers,” Novem- 
ber 8, and “Working Conditions for Teachers,” 
November 15. 


COMMERCIAL AIRWAVES 


New shows in CTA’s “Why, Teacher?” 
radio-tv series are hitting the airwaves now. 
Stations carrying the shows were listed in Oc- 
tober CTA Journal (pages 16, 17). Here is a 
run-down of topics and participants: 

“California’s Textbook Tempest.” Does state 
textbook printing really save money? Are read- 
ing texts too simple? Are multiple adoptions 
desirable? Dr. Harry M. McPherson and Mrs. 
Beryl Bates represent the schools; Frazcis 
Hamilton and Dick Turpin represent the press. 

—“College—or Else.” Should everyone work 
for a degree, what are the “go-to-college” pres- 
sures, why do parents envision only “prestige 
colleges” for their children? Dr. Ralph W. 
Tyler and William Delkener; Alexander Bodi 
and Elmer Wells. 

—“Time to Teach?” What is teacher load? 
Is there too wide a range of abilities in the 
classroom? Who pays for more teachers? Dr. 
Kenneth R. Brown and Mrs. Della Gregory; 
Warren Walters and Ron Moskowitz. 

—“Freedom to Teach?” Are teachers fearful 
of introducing controversial issues to their stu- 
dents? Are schools teaching about the real 


SHORT QUIZ FOR 
BUSY ENGLISH TEACHERS 


PROBLEM: How to help pupils needing extra practice in 


basic English skills 
ANSWER: 


Workbooks and Handbooks for The New Build- 


ing Better English, Grades 7-12, and Test Pads 


REASONS: 


The Workbook and Handbook for each grade 


offers an organized program of study, practice and 
review of language essentials. Each Workbook contains 
new, clear-cut instruction on mechanics, grammar, cor- 
rect usage, and basic composition. The Handbook, a 
permanent reference in the last section of each Work- 
book, contains all rules and definitions presented in 


the text. 


EXTRA: A correlated testing program is available in sepa- 
rately-bound Test Pads, containing Pre-tests, Check 
Tests, Mastery Tests, and Final Tests. 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois 


world? What about teaching about Co: 
nism? Dr. Arthur F. Corey and Dr. Thon 
Lantos; Ken Brown and Jack Burtt. 

—“A Place to Learn.” What will the { 
schoolhouse be like? Who’s responsibl 
school planning? How can the taxpayer 
money in school construction? James W. 
Henry Wright and John Schaefer; Lee / 
and Robert Baskett. 

—“What is a Teacher?” Who is and 
isn’t a teacher? Is team teaching a wa 
talent? What about teacher preparation 
Robert N. Bush, John McCuen, and ° 
Elizabeth Kay; Tom Hennion and J. 
Dempsey. 

—“Who Pays for Schools”? Where does the 
money come from? Will austere program; cut 
costs? Does every child have equal acces 
equal educational opportunity? Dr. Ronald W. 
Cox, Fred J. Clark and Dr. Arnold Wolpert: 
Thomas Patterson and Sam C. Stewart. 


EXPEDITION! 

Teachers Guides for Expedition!, the educa- 
tional program sponsored by Ralston Purina, 
are still available—but the Advisory Council for 
the show asks that guides for teacher use only 
be requested. They are in limited supply and 
are not for students. November shows on the 
ABC network will include: “Rivers of Fire and 
Ice,” on Central Africa; “Valley of Shangri-La,” 
on Kashmir, India; and “Menace of the Moving 
Glacier,” continuation of the Kashmir show. 

Science in Action, expanded from Bay Area 
viewing to Los Angeles, is now being broad- 
cast in Hong Kong in Cantonese, Mandarin 
and Chiuchow, as well as English! 


SELF-INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 
SUBJECT OF JOINT STATEMENT 

The use of self-instructional programed 
learning materials in teaching machines and 
similar devices represents a potential contri- 
bution of great importance to American edu- 
cation. This was the view of the American 
Educational Research Association, the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association, and the NEA 
Department of Audiovisual Instruction when 
a joint committee issued a statement recently 
which seeks to set-up guidelines for evaluation. 

The September 1960 issue of CTA Journal 
was one of the first teacher association maga- 
zines to publish a comprehensive examination 
of teaching machines and the theories of their 
sponsors. Most of the opinions expressed then 
have not been changed in the joint statement 
—but a new emphasis has been placed on pro- 
graming. In the belief that all teachers should 
have full information on which to evaluate 
self-instructional materials, this installment of 
“Hearing and Seeing” reprints the full state- 
ment below: 

1. Teaching machines do not, in themselves, 
teach. Rather, the teaching is done by a pro- 
gram of instructional materials presented by 
the teaching machine. Any evaluation of a 
teaching machine thus requires an assessment 
of the availability and quality of programs for 
each type of machine, as well as its mechanical 
dependability. 

2. A variety of programed materials is 
becoming available, but not all programs will 
fit all machines. Thus only those programs 
compatible with a particular machine can be 
considered as available for use with it. A list 
of commercially available programs and de- 
vices may be obtained from the Department 
of Audiovisual Instruction, National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. ‘V., 
Washington 6, D. C. (cost 50 cents). 
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3. In evaluating the specific content which 
, sel’-instructional program purports to teach, 
the program can be examined to determine 
what the student is required to do and whether 
this reflects the kind of competence which the 










educ itor wishes to achieve. Like other educa- 
tions! materials, programs labeled with the 
name of a particular subject matter vary widely 





with respect to content and instructional ob- 
jectives. 
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All items in this column are offered by our advertisers. 
You can order direct from advertiser, or use handy coupon 
below. No requests from children, please. 

46. Packet of information on New Mexican Indian 
tribes. List of Indian book titles, brochure on Inter-Tribal 
Ceremonial held in Gallup every August. (Inter-Tribal Cere- 
monial Assn.) 

49. Samples of decorative items for classroom 
activities. Includes catalog of colorful everyday and spe- 
cial occasion seals and other items. (Eureka Specialty 
Printing Co.) 

24. Literature with information about Mason Pro- 
tected Fund Raising plans for schools and school groups. 
(Mason Candies, Inc.) 

27. Pictorial Nature Map. A 24” x 36” 5-color 
map of the United States illustrated with the 50 state 
birds, trees and flowers. Also includes information on na- 
tional parks, fishes, mammals, amphibians and reptiles. 
(Standard Oil of California.) 

39. Catalog of achievement award emblems and 
medals for all school subjects and activities. Choice of 
over 260 titles. (Award Emblem Mfg. Co.) 

































State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. G, 307 N. Michigan Ave. school year of 
Chicago 1, Ilinois. 1961-62 only. 

Send me the items covered by the num- 
bers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 
4¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 


46. 49. 24. 


Available in 






































llment: Boys............-.-.-- CNG is. tices. 


Available only in the 
United States of America. 


4. Just any set of question and answer ma- 
terial does not constitute a self-instructional 
program. One type of self-instructional mate- 
rial proceeds by small steps requiring frequent 
responses. These steps can be examined to see 
if they embody a careful, logical progression 
of the subject matter. Items in such a program 
are designed so that the student will respond 
to the critical aspects of each item or will per- 
form the important operation which that item 
was meant to teach. Furthermore such pro- 
grams generally provide a wide range of ex- 
amples illustrating each principle or concept. 

5. Self-instructional materials are designed 
to adapt to individual differences by allowing 
each student to proceed at his own rate. Some 
types of self-instructional programs further 
adapt by “branching” to alternate material. For 
this purpose, questions are designed to diag- 
nose the student’s needs and to provide al- 
ternate material suited to these needs. The 
material is designed so that the choice of an- 
swer to a particular question determines which 
items will be presented next. Incorrect answers 
take the student to items containing informa- 
tion designed to correct the error before con- 
tinuing through the sequence. 

6. An important feature of almost all self- 
instructional materials is the record of the 
student’s responses which provides a basis for 
revising the program. The prospective pur- 
chaser should ask about the extent to which 
revision has been based on student response 
and how the preliminary tryout was conducted. 

7. The effectiveness of a self-instructional 
program can be assessed by finding out what 
students actually learn and remember from 
the program. The prospective purchaser should 
find out whether such data are available and 
for what kinds of students and under what 
conditions the data were obtained. 

8. Active experimentation with self-instruc- 
tional materials and devices in school systems 
is to be encouraged prior to large scale adop- 
tion. 





UNICEF CARDS 

(Continued from page 12) 
cure 20 children of yaws, a crippling 
tropical disease. 

This year UNICEF adds to its gal- 
lery another unusual and striking selec- 
tion of designs which promises to be 
the most successful collection to date. 
The official United Nations card in the 
1961 series is a reproduction of a vivid 
tapestry by Pablo Picasso which hangs 
in a delegates’ lounge at United Nations 
Headquarters. Titled “Haven,” the card 
combines brilliant colors with Picasso's 
unique, inspired composition. 

All cards can be ordered with Sea- 
son’s Greetings inscribed in the five 
official languages of the United Nations 
—English, French, Spanish, Russian, 
and Chinese, or as note cards without 
any greetings inscription. A full color 
brochure and order blank is available 
at no charge from U. S. Committee for 
UNICEF, Greeting Card department, 
United Nations, New York 17, New 
York. 


MEXICO at CHRISTMAS 


Oaxaca-Acapulco-Taxco-Mexico City 
Morelia-Patzcuaro-Guadalajara 


15 DAYS only $399.45 


Dec. 16-30 from San Francisco & Los Angeles 
Includes: Round Trip Air Fare . . . First Class Hotels 
















... Meals... Partying . . . Bullfights . . . all sight- 
seeing in Oaxaca (Monte Alban & Mitla) . . . Aca- 
pulco . . . Taxco . . . Cuernavaca . . . Mexico City... 
San Jose de Purua . . . Morelia . . . Patzcuaro. . . Lake 
Chapala . . . Guadalajara . . . other educational 
features. 

Apply: 


TARA EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 


212 Stockton (At Union Sq.) San Francisco 
YUkon 2-9457 


SUMMER SESSIONS ABROAD 
1962 


University of San Francisco 


GUADALAJARA, Mexico—July 1-August 4 
$240.00 includes tuition, board and room, and 
activities. 

VALENCIA, Spain—June 29-August 21 
Several plans to fit individual requirements from 
$625.00 including tuition, board and room, activities 
and ROUNDTRIP BY PLANE NEW YORK-MADRID- 
VALENCIA. 

PALMA de MALLORCA, Spain—July 14-September 1 
Several plans to fit individual requirements from 
$695.00 including tuition, board and room, activities 
and ROUNDTRIP BY PLANE NEW YORK-MADRID- 
PALMA. 


INFORMATION: Dr. Carlos Sanchez 
University of San Francisco 
San Francisco 17, California 















San Francisco Classroom 
Teachers Association 


sponsors a 1961] 


HAWAII 


14-DAY 
CHRISTMAS TOUR 
Dec. 16 - Dec..29 


$33 me price 
ALL ISLANDS 


OAHU - HAWAII - MAUI 
(Optional Kauai Tour) 


HAWAIIAN VILLAGE HOTEL 


1. Round Trip Champagne Flight 
2. First Class Hotels 
3. Full Sightseeing—aAll Islands 
4. Fun Parties 
Beach Parties 
Cocktail Parties 
Dinner Parties 
Escorted 
Co-Ordinator 
International Group Tours 


580 Geary St. 
San Francisco 




































Phone 
PR 1-0443 









































































































IN A TELEVISION show last month 
(NBC, October 8) William O. Douglas, 
associate justice of the U.S. Supreme 
Court and ardent conservationist, 
talked of adventure to a small boy. His 
words are so pertinent to our Outdoor 
Education theme—and to the conserva- 
tion theme we plan to develop later— 
we jotted them down to remember: 
“The woods and streams of America, 
the ridges where deer graze, the high 
meadows where grass and shrubs hold 
back floods, gnarled trees on wind- 
blown points, lakes where loons call, 
thickets where quail flourish, sunsets 
and sunrises over glacier peaks—all these 
are bits of the wilderness we still 
possess. They give us retreat from the 
din of civilization. They are places of 
solitude where we can get rid of the 
tensions of modern life. They provide 
trails and campsites where we can re- 
discover the earth of which we are an 
integral part. They offer stately cathe- 
drals where we can commune with God. 
“I realize from my day’s journey how 
badly we need high Alpine meadows 
which can only be reached on foot, how 
badly we need peaks which can only be 
conquered by daring. The passion to 
bring civilization into our wilderness 
areas is one sign that we Americans are 
getting soft and flabby. We want every- 
thing made easy, yet success is worth 
having only when it comes through 
great effort and hazardous exertion. 

“A people who climb ridges and sleep 
under the stars high in mountain mead- 
ows, who enter the forest and scale the 
peaks, who explore glaciers and walk 
ridges buried deep in snow—these peo- 
ple will give their country some of the 
indomitable spirit of the mountains.” 
Will not every teacher wish that at 
some time he might implant the spirit 
expressed by the Justice’s words into the 
life of every pupil, so that it would affect 
not only the young person’s physical fit- 
ness, but his moral and intellectual out- 
look as well? 


44 


editorial postscript 





OUR COVER, a photograph from Stan- 
islaus county schools office, shows two 
youngsters preparing to mount speci- 
mens for a display. On the well-estab- 
lished assumption that we learn best 
through direct experience, children who 
find and bring to class leaves, seeds, 
frogs (and other forms of wiggly life) 
will quickly grasp the science of life. 
The processes of learning are speeded 
when the class goes to the subject mat- 
ter—and that is the reason why this issue 
features Outdoor Education as the third 
subject in the year’s theme on Conserva- 
tion. 


SPEAKING of pictures, the subject 
lends itself so dramatically to graphic 
illustration that we were sorely tempted 
to tell our whole story in halftones. But 
we restrained ourselves, pushing away 
great piles of photographs of eager 
young faces at trail-side and seashore. 
We found convincing proof, however, 
that children need no coaxing to learn 
about nature in the out-of-doors. 


ONE OF THE PICTURES John Klumb 
sent me is the shot above and right, 
which shows no faces. But it brought 
waves of nostalgia to me of pleasant 
hours on springy pine-scented trails, 
when sights and sounds and the sense 
of peace in a bountiful world were so 
satisfying that, at least momentarily, 
there was no other reality. From the 
tiny foot trail a youngster overcomes his 
awe of the immensity of the forests and 
the complexity of the heavens and he 
learns the fundamentals of beauty. This 
scene, then, many of us will confess, is 
one of the truly great classrooms. 


DRAMATIC GROWTH of the outdoor 
education movement in California is in- 
dicated in Klumb’s statement on page 
15 that 586 schools last year provided 
“camping” experience for sixth-graders. 
Greatest impetus came when the legis- 





lature liberalized county school office 
funds for administration of science edu- 
cation and conservation programs. 

In the few illustrations beginning on 
page 19 we were unable, of course, to 
locate and acknowledge the hundreds 
of fine programs which have been de- 
veloped in many California counties. 
But we did get information from a few 
and they serve to emphasize the educa- 
tional values which a natural environ- 
ment can stimulate. 

Unfortunately, we were unable to 
provide complete bibliographies on out- 
door education but we trust sufficient 
clues will be found in these pages which 
will lead to profitable reading. Before 
the Journal's theme on conservation is 
completed next May, readers will have 
a sizeable reference to fact and opinion 
in this field which we hope will be use- 
ful in effective teaching. 

It may be safely predicted that Cali- 
fornia will ultimately provide at least a 
basic appreciation of natural resource 
conservation for every child. This must 
be our goal, for this is an import nt 
step to good citizenship. wn 


CTA Journal, November |“ 6! 
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Photographed at the Adler Planetarium and Astronomical Museum, Chicago 


An assignment in Astronomy ? 
No! It began when he looked up Columbus! 


Many wonderful things begin with Our Wonderful World. Every answer to every question is a begin- 
ning—not an end. Herbert Zim, editor-in-chief of Our Wonderful World, developed the unique 


thematic organization which virtually compels the student to turn to the next page and read on. 


Only Our Wonderful World makes it easy for the student to begin with Columbus and advance, page 
by page, to Ships and Sailing, How Boats Float, Stars to Steer By, and on to the Constellations. 
Learn more about this new, 18-volume set of books. To find out how it differs 

from other reference books in both the classroom and the library, write to 

Iver R. Iversen, School and Library Division, Spencer Press, Inc., 

1224 **P” Street, Newman, Calif. 


riers 
* 
3 as: + ¥ tld 
HERBERT S. ZIM, editor-in-chief yore 


Our Wonderful World J i 
Published by Spencer Press, Inc. | - 





23% DIVIDEND currently being received at policy 
expiration by all policyholders in this CTA-sponsored 
plan! No other automobile insurance plan can match 
California Casualty’s dividend record for teachers! 


LOW INITIAL PREMIUMS reflect 30% discount off 


standard rates on liability and collision coverages! 


TOTAL SAVINGS TO 40% have been received every 
year since start of plan in 1951! Average savings to $46 
a year! Even CTA members previously insured by “non- 
Board” companies at sub-standard rates have saved to 20%. 


BROAD FORM non-assessable policies underwritten by 
California Casualty provide the best insurance, bar none, 
of the many plans studied by CTA. Only automobile 
insurance approved by the State Council of Education! 


NATIONWIDE CLAIMS SERVICE by more than 2,000 
ONE PHONE CALL COLLECT adjusters throughout the 50 states and Canada! 
TO CALIFORNIA CASUALTY 
is usually all it takes to get 
immediate information and 
coverage! Call nearest office and 


Toph 
ier 


“eae 


SEE HOW MUCH YOU MAY SAVE!!! 

If you are now insured by a non-dividend-paying company, 

es iat has r» fill in and return the reply form today for exact premiums 

say, I - ° a - . . 

~ Sen aie and estimated savings with the CTA-sponsored California 
Los Angeles —MA 6-1461 Casualty plan for teachers. No obligation. No salesman 


San Francisco—EX 7-3500 ey will call. We will mail 3 suggested plans for your particular 
Sacramento — HI 4-8323 Caron ours. 


Fresno — BA 2-8486 


Ta RE RS 


pire 


CUT ALONG DOTTED LINE AND MAIL TODAY 
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me> CALIFORNIA CASUALTY INDEMNITY EXCHANGE — TEACHERS PLAN + 417 SOUTH HILL ST., LOS ANGELES 13 + 550 KEARNY ST., SAN FRANCISCO 8 


1 AM INTERESTED in your CTA-sponsored plan which may save me 40 per cent on car insurance. Please mail details and costs without 
obligation. (To quote LOWEST RATES to which you are entitled we must have ALL data requested.) 


Teacher's Birth Date Present 
Age______Date Policy Expires 


Spouse's Birth Age and Birth Date of any OTHER MALE driver of THIS Principal Driver | 
Age . Date__ car living in same household pe Occasional Driver 


Address es eo : o  — Zone County_ 


Home School “Car Year, Make, Model (Bel Air, Fairlane, 
Phone No. Phone No. a etc.), Body Type, No. of Cyls. 


*Mo. & Yr. of *New (] *If caris regularly driven to work, (*For rates on other owned 
Purchase Saw Used [) approx. miles ONE WAY__— scars attach this information.) 


(Check One) 


(Only CTA and SCTA members can qualify for policies in this plan. SCTA members eligible 


C-11/61 ; : ae ; 
if have completed, are now, or will start student teaching within 30 days from date of policy.) 





